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Quale per incertam Lunam, ſub luce malignà 
Eſt iter in filvis, ubi cclum condidit umbrà 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. VIR G. 


Neque inter nos et eos qui ſe ſtire arbitrantur quicguam intereſt, 


nifi quod illi non dubitant quin ea vera fint quæ defendunt, 
Nos probabilia multa habemus, que fequi facile, afjirmare 
C1CER, Acad. Lib. 11. 6 
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N HE following Eſſay was 
begun and well nigh finiſhed 
without any regular plan. An 


attempt to gain a juſt idea of the 
Grecian muſic, having led the 


Writer to compare the compats 
of the voice in ſong, with the 
compaſs of the voice in ordi- 


4 nary 


ii FN FACE 


nary ſpeaking ; This by accident 
_ occaſioned an enquiry into the 
nu mber of enen ſounds it in lan- 


guage, upon which the Senne 


tion of an Alphabet is founded; 


and he was afterwards induced to 


connect his ſcattered remarks up- 


on the diſcovery of Letters, which 
are here ſubmitted to the Public. 


Should they carry the Reader into 
an entangled path, he is at liberty 
to retreat when he pleaſes ; and 


muſt blame himſelf, if he pur- 
ſue it longer than may ſuit with 


his amuſement. The knowledge 2 


we acquire by travelling up to 


the remoteſt ages, rarely anſwers | 


its fatigues ; our journey for the 


moſt 


P K E F U iii 
moſt part lies through barren de- 
ſerts, or a deep enchanted wood; 
where the traveller is ever liable 
to be ſeduced by falſe lights; 
whilſt the avenues to Truth are 
guarded by the phantoms of My- 
thology; and, having reached, at 
length, the diftant point, from 
whence he hoped to find the 
proſpect clear before him, his far- 
ther progreſs i is cut off by an un- 
navigable ocean, and all beyond 


it 18 is obſcurity. 


With regard to the 3 
upon which the Grecian Alphabet 


18 here ſuppoſed to have been al- 
- cred. 


iv P RE EK AQG TE 


tered from the Hebrew or Sama- 
ritan, however probable the Wri- 
ter thinks it, he is far from pre- 
ſuming it will appear as probable 
to others. It might poſſibly have 
ſtood a fairer chance for an al- 
Iowance, had a more exact deli- 
neation of what are conceived to 
have been the original forms of the 
Greek letters been given ; but a 
hint may be ſufficient for thoſe, 
whoſe judgement is of moſt 
importance in deciſions of this 
kind, which require ſome little 
practical {kill in drawing, or at 
leaſt a habit of diſcerning what 
are the principal lines of any ob- 
* upon which its character de- 
pends; 2 


J 

pÞP © © FE & C E y 
pends ; and it is to be lamented, 
that theſe but ſeldom are accom- 
pliſhments of the moſt profound 
ſcholars. This defect in our ge- 
neral method of Education hath 
been a ſource of error, in tranſ- 
cribing monuments of antient lite- 
rature ; nor is the evil confined 
only to inſcriptions upon braſs 
and marble. 


Whether what hath been ad- 
vanced in ſupport of the Divine 
Inſpiration of Alphabetic Writing, 
(which by ſome hath been 200 zeal- 
ouſly aſſerted) ſhall be thought 
concluſive, is a matter likewiſe 
about which the Writer is not 


ſollicitous, 


vi PL FT 4A ©T 


ſolicitous, ſince there is undoubt- 
ed room for a diverſity of opi- 
nion. Should the more judicious 


favour his deſign, and not en- 
tirely diſapprove the manner of 
its execution, the attempt will 
give him pleaſure; but if other- 
wiſe, the Reader ſtill may be 
indebted to his errors, and he 


truſts it to the cenſure of the 


Public; neque vero erraſſèe turpe 
eff, eft enim initium ſapientiæ ; 7 
non ei 2 7 ' Jallitur, at aliis non 
| fallendi* ; or, as one of our own 


countrymen, by whom the Church 


hath been unwittingly obliged, 
ſpeaks 


„ Scal. de Cauſ. L. L. 


581. 


2 
SB 


PREFACE. vii 
ſpeaks. more fully; Even miſtalen 
writers, by putting men upon en- 
guiries may make them ſee farther 
than themſetves ; and, by this 
means, both encreaſe the number of 
capable judges, and render fome of 
the Learned better judges than they 
were before f. To ſupport known 
errors, hath either a degree of 
madneſs in it, or what is worſe ; 
and a rigid ſtiffneſs in opinion, 
however it may be by accident 
conſiſtent with a love of Truth, 
is always inconſiſtent with the 
method of acquiring it; as, un- 
happily, we find it is too often 

with 


+ Mr. Collins, 


viii | ER E Fi ACE; 


with that candour, which is due 
to thoſe who differ from us, 


If any other apology is want- 
ing, it may be for ſeeming to 
affect a greater ſhare of {kill in 
oriental learning, than, the writer 
knows himſelf entitled to; and 
digreſſing ſometimes into ohſer- 
vations, that are ſlightly, if at all 
connected with his argument, 


Enough is ſaid in this acknow- 


ledgement to obviate the 7 2 
| | remark, with , thoſe whom he 4 
5 would with to ſatisfy: for the 
4 ſecond, if the obſervations of their- 
ſelves be juſt, it matters little 

| upon 


PR EF ACE Ix 


upon what occaſions he hath in- 
troduced them, fince though to 
many they are needleſs, yet others 
poſſibly may think them written 


to ſome purpoſe. 


O BS E R- 
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with that candour, which is due 
to thoſe who differ from us. 


If any other apology is want- 
ing, f it may be far ſeeming to 
affect a greater ſhare of ſkill in 
oriental learning, than, the writer 


knows himfelf entitled to; and 


digreſſing fometimes into ohſer- 5 


vations, that are ſlightly, if at all 
connected with his argument. 


Enough is faid in this acknow- 
ledgement to obviate the 7 
remark, with thoſe whom he 
would with to ſatisfy : for the 
 ferond, if the obſervations of their- 


ſelves be juſt, it matters little 
upon 


© 3: 2 * 
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upon what occaſions he hath in- 
troduced them, fince though to 


many they are needleſs, yet others 
poſſibly may think them written 


to ſome purpoſe, 


OB s E R- 


gn N A Wim: 


PAGE 28, line 3d, ſhould not have hams, a new paragraph. 
Page 39, note, I. 2, for Scei, read Nei. 

Page 57 and 59, note, for ]] 9 , read m]] nd. 

Page 69, I. 11, for /econd and third pages, read fifth page. 


Page 7 1, ſecond reference, for page 2, 3, note, read page 5, note. 


Page 78, I. 1, for N, read n. 

Page 92, I. 9, for b, read d. | - 

Page 94, I. 2, for d, read d. 

Page 95, reference at the bottom, for p. 3, read p. 5. 
Page 109, I. 13, dele which. 

Page 114, I. 2, for Scriptures, read Scriptures 
Page 121, I. z, for p, read pn. 


2 The TaxEE PLaTEs are to be inſerted between 
Pages 110 and 117. 
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HAT Writing, in the earlieſt ages 
of the world, was a delineation of 


Ns the outlines of thoſe things men 
wanted to remember, rudely graven either 
upon ſhells or ſtones, or marked upon the 
leaves or bark of trees; and that this n- 
ple repreſentation of forms was next ſuc- 


4 


: PE ceeded 


- 
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ceeded by /ymbolic figures, will generally 
be allowed : if afterwards we add to theſe 
ſuch contracted repreſentations of them 


as the characters of the Chineſs are ſaid 


to be, together with, ® Hllabical marks 
- which ſtill continue with th 
bours of Japan, we poſſibiy may com- 
- en Uthe whole that human unaſſiſted 
| widow contributed towards the com- 
pletion of the art. But to wave the de- 


, „ 


termination of this at preſent; if the 


 kngwledgy of qlphabytig; writing qvas not 


originally communicated by Meſes to the 
Ifraelites at the deliyery of the law from 


55 neigh- a 


t 


Sinai, by whom it was imparted to the 


nations ki Tr r ſueh is, the gonfn- = 


fion of toric + evi * upon the ſub- 


=" | 


. Dr Kempfer' Hilary of Japan, vol. = 


41 Literas — L. Aﬀy1 bias \ fuiſſe, * 
Ted, ali apud AÆgyptios A Mercurio ut Gellius, alii apud 
Syros repertas vdl unt; utique in Græciam intuliſſe e 
Phienice Cadmum ſeilecim numero, quibus Trojano 
bello Patemedem adjeeiſſe quatuor hac figura ©, Er o, 
X. totidem poſt eum Smonidem melicum 2. H, 7, Q, 
xx omnium vis in noſtris recognoſcitur. Ari- 

* 0 | ſtoteles 


Y and it is ſubmitted to the — whether the e Peilod 
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jet, that we are altogether at a loſs to fix 
even the date of this aſtoniſhing, if not 
divine, diſcovetyz a diſcovery which, 


after Providence thought proper to con- 
tract the term of human life within the 


narrow FOOL of ſeventy years ? 9 be⸗ 
57431 B 20 „ came 


4 
Ve 245 * * 2 


Pha i deem & oft priſcas fails A, B, r, a, y Z, 
I, K, A, M. N, o, n, p, 2, 7. v. o, et duas ab 
Epicharmo additas ©, x, quam a Palamede mayult, 
Anticlides in Ægypto inveniſſe quendam nomine 
Menona tradit, XV annis ante Phoroneum antiquiſſi- 


mum Græciæ regem; 3 iqque monumentis adprobare 
conatur; & diverſo Epigenes apud Babylenles OCC xx 


annorum obſervatioues ſydetum, cuctilibus latercus 


lis inſcriptas docet, gravis auctot imprimis; quĩ mi- 
nimum Beraſus & Critodemus CCCCLXXX anno». 
rum; ex quo apparet eternus Titerapumd aſus.” Nat. 


. Id 


Hifi. I. vii. &. 36. 55 
Beroſus lived in the time of Alexander, Fn Bois 


genes in that of TOE : 


Cres my. . 4 


term of human life was reduced lea e 5 years 555 
fore the death of Moſes; though. his own life, a8 
well as that of Joſhua, were lengthened out beyond 
itz for Moſes lived to 120, and Joſhua to 119 years: 


Fr. 
4 
s 11 
[ 
* 
N 
* 
* 
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came neceſſary to advance the progreſs of 
Science, as well to enlighten and prepare 
mens minds once more for the reception 
of revealed Truths, which had been ſo 
generally perverted, as in order to prevent 
ſuch a perverſion of them for the future. 
Upon a ſuppoſition that letters, properly 
ſo called, were not firſt taught by Moſes, 
all that we are ahle to trace out from hiſ- 
tory concerning their invention, amounts 


| to little more than ſome few plauſible 


conjectures in what country they were 
earlieſt propagated, Whilſt the author of 
them is entirely unknown; and theſe 
conjefures are ſupported, rather upon our 
knowledge of What relative height the arts 
and ſciences had attained i in ſome nations 


above -others;: {as} it is s natural to ſuppoſe 


LA; © 


& this PTR may not "probably be df be- 


tween the death of Joſeph, and the departure of the 


Iſraelites from Egypt. Jacob, when he firſt ap- 
peared before Pharaoh, ſpeaks of Us days of the years 
of his life as few, though he was then 130 years old, 
and Joſeph lived to ſee Ephraim 5 aten of the 


third generation. ' oy OY 


5 4381 4 
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they might have been advanced by the 
facility of conveying mens ideas in writ- 


ten language) than upon any credit that 
is due to the authority of the moſt an- 
tient writers in this particular; ſince 


141 * 


whoever ſhall take the trouble of enquir- 
ing into their ſeveral pretenſions, will 


find the accounts they have left us to be 


not only different from each other, but, 
for the moſt part, inconſiſtent in their- 


ſelves. 


The Hebrew, the Samaritan, the Syriac, 
and the Greek Alphabets, not to mention 


any other, ſeem to have had but one author, 


foraſmuch as their reſpective letters follow 


each other in the ſame * order, having the 
B 3 ſame 


* It will very likely be objected that this is not 
really the caſe; that the letter Y for inſtance, in the 
Greek Alphabet; which ranks after T, the nineteenth, 
letter, and hath the numeral power of 400, ought, . 
according to the Hebrew order of ſucceſſion, to have. 
been the ſixth letter, with the numeral power of 6 


| only; ; and that other letters of the Greek alpha- 


bet might be brought to oppoſe what is here laid 
down. 


SE BEET Y: 3 - PEAK 
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fame gumerat' as well as vocal powers, 


(for which no other ſufficient cauſe than 
imitation can be aſſigned) with ſuch an 


agreement in the forms of ſome charac- 


ters, and the names of all, as to render 
it highly probable that they were but 


tranſcripts of the ſame original: under 


ſo * circumſtances of reſemblance as 

they 
down. In anſwer to which it may be obſerved, that 
the ſixth place in the Greek alphabet was originally 


filled up vrith another character, called fav, which 


had the numeral power of 6; and that this character 


was not merely a numeral, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
is likely for the following reaſons, Firſt, becauſe 


the epithet 44x» given to the Greek 7, would have 
been not only unneceſſary but improper, if there had 
not been a character appointed for a different ſound 
of the ſame letter; but this I think can be aſcribed, 
with no degree of probability, to any other character 
than that of f. We may argue, ſecondly, from 
the form of this character (i) which differs very lit. 
tle from that of the Hebrew Vau reverſed, as like- 
wiſe from its name, that the Greeks intended it 
ſhould take the literal power of vas well as its numeral 
one; and this is farther confirmed by the name, and 
character, and power of the Roman F, which ſuc- 
ceeded into the place of this numeral, and makes 
Fs | the 
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they appear to us, it is indeed W 
Points to doubt it. 


x It was ** opinion of 4 a late n 
antiquary that literal writing was invented 
by the Arabs, merely from the names of 
the alphabetic characters correſponding to 
the furniture of an Arabian tent, with 
4 the 


the ſixth letter of the Roman alphabet. What other 
variations from the numeral powers of the Hebrew 
letters occur in the Greek alphabet, will appear here-⸗ 
after; and it is ſufficient to the 3 er 
alphabets agree thus in general. 
As the numeral powers of lettere were undoubtec- 
ly derived at firſt from their order of ſequence in the 
alphabet, it is remarkable of the Arab#t and Perſian 
alphabets, (the former of whieh conſiſts of 28, and 
the latter of 32 letters) that thoſe characters in 
them, which correſpond with the Hebrew in theit 
vocal powers, fill do the ſame in their numeral ones, 
notwithſtanding the difference of their ſituation in 
the feries, and the interpoſal of many lecters un- 
known to the Hebrew language, which letters ther- 
fore have no meren dee g N E. 
all. 
The bersdlerr of the prefer Aradie and perlen 


Aphabets, it is true, are but of —— date; yet 
av 
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the animals about it; as*the ox, the ca- 
mel, the goad or ſpit, the drinking- cup, 
the hook or ſtaple upon which they 
hang ed their arms, the hunting-horn, 
the 4380 or battle ax, the lappet of the 
curtain or tent- door, &c. That the names 
of the eaſtern letters were many of them 
borrowed from theſe things is indiſputa- 
ble; and even n allowing their forms like- 


| wiſe 


Lad 


as it appears from this circumſtance of their nume- 
ral powers, that the Hebrew alphabet was the ori- 


ginal whence both theſe alphabets were copied; ſo it 
affords us a preſumptive argument, that it was the 


original of their more antient alphabets likewiſe ; for- 
aſmuch as the numeral powers of their-preſent let- 
ters, were much more likely to have been taken 


from the order of ſequence in their own alphabets, 


than from that in the Hebrew ; but if their own an- 
tient alphabets had been truly original, it is next to 
impoſſible that the order of the letters in them ſhould 
have been the ſame with the order of the Hebrew 
letters; and we may argue e converſo, if the order of 
the letters in theantient Arabic and Perſian alphabets 
coincided with the order.of the Hebrew, that they cer- 
tainly had all but one author. See the Second Plate, 
in which the order and powers of the Perſian and 
Arabic letters are compared with thoſe of the Hebrew 


alphabet, 
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wiſe to have been taken from the outlines 
of thoſe objects whoſe names they bear, 
(which ſeems highly probable) yet: ſtill it 
Is not difficult to conceive the tents of the 
| Iſraelites in the wilderneſs to have pre- 
ſented the ſame objects; or if they did 
not, yet Moſes ſojourned long enough 
under the character of a ſhepherd, whilſt 
he kept the flocks of Jethro, and led a 
wandering life in the Arabian valleys, to 
be ſufficiently acquainted with them. 
But, in truth, the mind is barely amuſed 
here with an apparent ſource of the in- 
vention of alphabetic writing, from what 
was nothing more than an arbitrary con- 
nection of forms, by which to exhibit the 
elemental powers of Letters to the eye, 
after thoſe powers were diſcovered ; that 
is, nothing more than the adapting of a 
ſet of characters to the elements of ſpeech 
already known ; whereas the great diffi- 
culty of the Invention conſiſted in ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of theſe elements 
| themſelves, as a Principle; or, in other 
words, in the being ſo well acquainted 

with 
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with the powers and extent of human ut- 


terance, as to be able to aſſign a ſufficient 
number of characters for all the variety of 
ſounds we want in Language; I fay, for all 
the ſounds we want, ſo far only as they are 
neceſſary to convey our ideas withelearneſs; 
for to extend them to thoſe minute diffe- 
rences of pronunciation, to which the 
force and elegance of ſpeech * are prin- 
cipally owing, would be endleſs : thus far 
we are certain, and it is not leſs fo, that 
the objects from which the forms of the 


Hebrew letters were taken, could never 
have originally ſuggeſted ideas of the 


ſounds 


*I ĩs moſt undoubtedly evident, that the force 2s 
well as the elegance of ſpeech depends much more 


upon an expreſſive Rythmus, ariſing from a juſtly 


var ied compoſition of related feet, together with the 


Tone, the Empbz/is, and the Actem, our words and 


ſentences are delivered in (which no alphabetic cha- 
racters can point out) than upon the meaning which 


is ſimply conveyed by the terms theirſelves ; and as 
no characters whatever can mark the preciſe elevation 


of the voice for all the intermediate accents required 
in che moſt common converſation, though its utmoſt 


limits 


1 
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ſounds affixed to them, except in ſome 


few inſtances. If we imagine &, 
the ox, (for example) to have ſuggeſted 
the ſound of the broad A, which is the 
voice of the animal; and that pd and D, 
for a ſimilar reaſon, might have ſuggeſted 
thoſe. of Q and X; yet ſtill the other e- 
temental ſounds, having no ſuch natural 
relation to figure, muſt at firſt have been 
determined to belong to this claſs (the 
claſs of elemental ſounds), before they 
had any arbitrary marks afſigned them; 
and it is this previous diſcernment of all 
Fe? ori 8 foutids, that are IN to 
the 


limits be confined nearly within the ſyſtem of a Dia- 
pente including octaves; ſo a juſt ear may diſtinguiſh 


à great variety of PAS Gf in the pronunciation of the 


five, vowels, by attending to the continued diſcourſe 
of a good ſpeaker, beyond what may be called their 
ordinary legitimate powers; and the fame is true of 
many conſonants likewiſe. The Maſoretic Jews 
admit of fourteen characters for as many different 
ſounds of the Hebiew vowels ; and if we may judge 
of the Hebrew language by our own, this number 
muſt have fallen very far ſhort of the variety of their 
modifications. 


* 


12 OBSERVATIONS uro 
the conſtruction of a perfect alphabet, 
which ſeems a ſtretch beyond the unaſ- 
ſiſted powers of human wit. Dionyſius 
f Falicarnaſſus, who lived (according to 
Strabo) in the Auguſtan age, whoſe ge- 
nius appears to have been as equal to an 
enquiry of this ſort as any man's, ac- 
knowledges that it was not in his power I 
to aſcertain what number of letters were 
neceſſary to a compleat alphabet. This, 
he tells us *, had been in vain attempted - 
before his time; and if it continued to 
be a matter of doubt and obſcurity ſo | 
long after the invention and improvement '$ 
of alphabetic writing by the Greeks, F 
what difficulties muſt have attended the 

original invention Itſelf : ? 


: - Bat RN N this preſumption, ariſing 

from the nature of the ſubject, it is highly 
probable, from ſeveral hiſtorical circum- 

ſtances, that epiſtolic writing, as I think it 
hath been ſometimes called in oppoſition 


to ener, was utterly unknown in the 
world 


On the Compoſition of Words, ſect. XIV. 
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| world to the time of the Exodus; and 
ſince we know that every letter of the He- 
brew alphabet (except b, which like the 
Grecian & was not required to its comple- 
tion, its power being only the combined 
powers of n and n) is contained within 
the Decalogue, written upon the tables 
of ſtone ; it inclines us rather to believe; 
that a knowledge of the elemental ſounds 
was ſupernaturally imparted to Moſes 
immediately after the firſt defeat of the 
Amalekites *, (upon which occaſion wri- 
ting is firſt mentioned in the Scriptures) 
and that he invented thoſe. literal charac- 
ters, which were afterwards. commpni- 
cated to the Ifrgelites at the delivery of 
the Law. If ſome. learned men, parti - 
cularly ſome of the Fathers, have been of 
opinion that the knowledge of alphabetic 
writing was either ſupernaturally im- 
parted to our firſt parents, or diſcpyered 
very ſoon after the Creation by the effort 

of their own powers; their opinion reſts 
upon the proofs they have produced, or 
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| upon the reaſons they have aſſigned for 


it, Which the writer hath not undertaken 
to examine; and allowing all theſe rea- 


ſons to be valid, it might ſtill be ſo far 
loft again in barbariſm; the natural effect 


_ "vicious: manners, of ſo obſcured by 
eſadieim Providence of God, as to ſtand 
5 a revival. Many of the arts, we 
on 4 believe, were carried to a high degree 
of perfection 1 in the antedil uvian world ; 


but we meet' with no relation of an al- 


phabetic character before the Flood; what 
s Taid of the inſcriptien upon Pillars by 


| the firſt Mercury from Marſetho, or thoſe 
of Seth mentioned by Joſephus , or the 


other at Joppa + by Mela, deing evident» 
ty fables too ridiculous"to deſerve atten- 


tion; nor is chere any credible account 
of fuch a eliaracter 
arrival be his kffaelites at Horeb: / It may 

be added, that if letters had been e 


from the Flood tothe 


to the f6hsof © ' before their depar- 
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have expected to find them amongſt the 
Chineſe, who boaft an authentic ſeries of 
records from the days of their pretended 


| emperor Fohi *, and to whom they would 


have been ready enough to aſcribe the in- 
vention, had they known it ſo early as 
their neig bbours: but as the more wel. 
tetn 18885 were too long poſſeſſed of it 
before them, to admit of ſuch à claim, 
they have ever affected to deſpiſe the art 
f Alphabetic writing, and very philoſo- 


Phrealy perfiſt in Nute the uſe of 


| Letters to this fine ad, | A154, 34k 28 
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- Thare are ſeveral neceſſary occaſions 


for the uſe. .of Aphabetic er upon 
HO! and 39 929% N Fi which 


115 33d. wv 885 "IA 13910 * sg eie 
: * Fb is ſappoſed, by many learned and [judjciqus 
"writers, to have. been no other than the *Patriarc 

Jo ng vanity" of the Chine 
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Faking this for gr anted, at Ieaſt it ſnhe ws that auti> 
ther Noah or his ſons had yet. communicates the 
knowledge of an alphabetic N to their Poſte 
rity in general, at the time of the ore into 
China; l cireunſtance Which is Hardly eohhſteri 


Wich his having any knowledge of jt himſelf. 
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needs not to be infifted on; yet this we 


know was largely carried on by the Mi- 
dianites, and that there was a ſtandard, 
either of purity or weight, even in the 


days of Abraham &, to filver current with 
the merchant. Other neceſſary uſes of an 
alphabetic character were in order to per- 


petuate, with more precifion, the remem- 


brance of certain circumſtances oy. ac- 


tions, which were proper to be conveyed 
to after-ages ; for ſpecifying conditions of 
cpvenant; for the conveyance of pro- 


perty ; or for aſcertaining the particulars 


of teſtamentary diſpoſitions : and in- each 


of theſe caſes the uniform filence of the 
Scriptures to a certain period, concern- 
ing this kind of writing, though it doth 
not amount to an abſolute proof, yet ren- 
ders it highly probable. that it was not 
known till that very time. Add, more 
over, that the revelations of God to the 


Patriarchs, of whatever importance to 
Religion, were not enjoined to be ra- 


C cordeꝗ 
F Gen. xxili, 16. wy 
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orded; till che giving of the Lew; where- 
& after che ddivery. of the Law, they 
Jyere in general directed to be written, for 


Abr generations to came. Let us conſider 
Herr Particular caſes, as they occur in 
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When Abraham * commiſſioned. 
Reward: to go to his own country, to take 
a wife for his fon Iſaac, he gave him no 
.: Literal: teſtimonial or credentials, as ap- 
e all the circumſtantes of Elea- 
conference with Bethuel a and the 


4 2201511 
deere Rebecca. „ $24, 00 
15 1 . Toons 301 


3 n 1 


8 When 1 + 11 au way her fa- 


| -yourite ſon into a ſtrange land, Had lite- 
88 ral writing been familiar in that age, 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe he — have 


* 


2 


b erriell ſome written acpo from Ber, 
_ -1rof-the reaſoms for is departure from his 
— daſtpincn the 
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od 


A ö recommendation = JE to the 


3 F : affection' of her brother; C1 whereas he 
= quits his native country; /atid trufts for a 


reception amongſt idolaters (or infidels 
at leaſt, with reſpect to tlie doctrine of 
redemption) to the credit of a fmple 
narrative. It pleaſed God, indeed, to 
appear to him el the way, to kak | 


FIT 


5 but this + was not to be e Perkte, and had 
J any letters been committed to him, con- 
10 15 f how minute the Elter is in 
2 . relating his conyerſation With the thep- 
Bede and the particulars of his meet- 
ing Rachel and her father, we Wal Hard- 
I ſuppoſe ſo natural a circumſtance 

| would not have been recorded . 


DR 5 Biff H nv 
NS 8 11: 1 0 2 52 Sabre, 7 r. 
l 516 OW 5ff It JC | 

it may not be 416 to 0 88 chat the 
| | a character of Rebecca ſeems to hae been commonly 
| miſtaken!” Sue is ufablly repreſented, ad governed 
ths cruel pattialitycim favour! of, her younger ſon, 
den che — of the elder; but if we conſider 
what 


20 91 Arm * T. I. ON.S veon 


Fe 4 mon: 
151111 


by 18111 & 4 4 Ji. 


ae Sen) years at leaſt had 
* 1125 from the time of Joſeph's: being, 
eld into Agybt, t to the arrival of his 


brethren j in 3 country, Fithout any re- 
8 „ lation 


yp 

3182 
1 442 * 
T 


what was revealed to ber at the time of. hole bath, 
(Gen; N22 *. that Th fill kabel his father's. 
ſabſtatice;” "notwithſtanding the privation. of his bleſ- 
ſing; and. that . acab \ was wittingly expoled, by her 
advice, to poverty: and baniſhment; we may eaſily 
cdhctive her to have been actuated by A higher, prin- 
ciple than blind parental fondneſs; as. rejecting Efau 
for his*propha aneneſs in "deſpiling. the Prieſthood, and 
marry ing into a devoted family, the family af Ca- 
nah, both, Which. actions evidently proceeded from 
a Want of leich; And he muſt be conſidered, as re 
noütteing, ae afts, the a ra of the 1 | 


| 1 uin concludes ws ſhould =” 
tots 50 mg of bis brot 85 Rebecca ſaid... 
510 lr el e fares il ob 
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JOV MW be gh ele; (namely, the 
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lation of his circumſtances being Aa 
mitted to his father; which Is not e 
reconcileable with the opinion, t that 2 
ral writing was then Known; nor indeed 
waders well ſuppoſe, had this been the 
SOUR f eier C 3 * a caſe, 


wives of $f ve 1 diſclaim: ag = daughters) wh 
daughter; of © the "land, what god. will my. th ife;, i 
me? or, as the Words mn > d may. be tranflat 
literally, Hd guid mihi viventes ? that is, What pleſ⸗ A 
ſing can (I expect ih the lives of 1 my children, Who 
will Bot have forfeited their title to the promiſes of 
God? In this light, Rebecca“ 8 conduct a; appears; td 
have been the a of piety, inſtead of prejudice 3 
and her ſuperior affection for an Ton, to > have, been 
owing” to the profligate infidelity of the other, \'$he x 
was well acquainted with the Will of God concern 
ing them both; the Patriarchs were hot exempted: 
| From the weaknels incident to age; the knew. hex. 
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huſband's partidlity ; ; and though 1155 conduct might. _ 
in ſome Yeſpetts be wrong, in Faking conſequences... 
to Herlelf, by the practice 010 deceit; z upon the whole, 
it was but 9 5 1 75 every, method poſhble, Wich. 
cut tg of | her 1 ience, t@ Prevent, an old 5% 
mum, in 128 05 On ee erben a 
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en upon t L. 12 
hundred: years- befare.; ws 25 no- 
thing more can be collected from. the 


byi Moſes,., than that cutting precious 
ſtones, and ſetting them for the purpoſes 
of ſignature, were arts well known hee 


fore the time of the Exodus, without 


iT, 


«O43 * . 287 „ a - 8 


With teſpect ta e . 


ne between Abraham and Abimelech * 


were ratified i in the acceptance of oxen 
and ſheep by the latter, and by a a mutũdal 
. oath, "without. an ny. 91.5 RE, Wälle 
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'any en dm emoriel ur on « the, als - 
ih that , e gs 1 mot eben A. [ "Ll 
lie önne; or öf an / Written term mis of A 
\ grebmedit; upe n A ſtone or a bell. deli- 
vered or received by either 6 of the con- 


ttactin, parties: . N 88. 
Were ing pe N VER * dV BBB ad ny When 
cn INIT N ME . 
ete D te adhere to che H lch uf his 
Nn N for Ae calls the God. of Abraham 
ſs; 3 Laban had joined the God | 
vf Naher; FR invocation, with” us God of A. 
whom he meant, by e 
God of their father, Trab; intimat 


a © 
8 15 Jer he was determined not do depart from 


on” of their- common anceſtor, hom he 
"names without" any mention of the God of Hiace, 

;2{rehuke for his ſun - in- la s perſiſting in che de- 

lection which was begun by Abraham, _ 

The character of Laban, from his behaviour in the 
marriage of Leah, and in changing the wages of Jacob 
ſo many times, appears to haye been that of a ſelfiſh, 
unjuſt man; but this paſſage ſhews, that the reli- 
gious Ai between the family of Naber and that 
of Arab Had imbittered the Calle of the former; 
aid Tt WR. had literal writing, been known 

in the def 15 Ca Iſaac Rebecca would certainly. not 
have Kid th make yſe of it, to ſoften, the rugged 
temper of Ei bröchl r the more benevolent re- 
Ceptian of her ſon, 
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BY daly nuncupatory: and it ſeems extremely 
1 probable, from the Particular cond uct of 
3 Abraham and Jacob, in the twenty-fourth 
And forty-ſeventh chapters, of the book 
. Genelin das perſons Inteultat wil 
2 the execution of them ere hound dy \ 2 
particular oaths. the penalty ef which (as 
may be conjectured. from the manner” 'of 
its heing adminiſtered). was, either A terns 
poral curſe, upon their gn: poltvtitys, dt 
an excluſion from the benefits of the 
promiſed ſeed (in whom all the familie lies 
of-the, carth,were-to-be bleſfed) if th = 
failed to perform the will of the 
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ceaſed. This was doing all a coul. be 
done in this tai, to ſupply the defi efictency 
of writing: in particular, with reſpect to 
the defire of Joſeph *;at bit death, that 
= deſdendants of his brethren would 


up his bones from Egypt, when 

eld viſit them, de Hite them 

1 — the land Which he fwWäle | 
; to give Were z Þ had "writing" then 


been 


* Gin! chap, I; 
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yo omitted upon 86. bs occaſion. 101ʃ1 


Li þ TE V IISIIg . of 01 26w 15 #61109" 
"The we | e ee eee might 

bee otter, long before the.ipetiod of 
cir deliverance-arrivedy, without ſome 

a memorial. and: the oath. of an an- 
bt fs dong buried in his grave, per- 
hips, 7 might Hot be thought to bind 
os children, co the obſervance of what 
was liable to be mifrepreſented by tradi- 
tion, however. the penalty; of the oath 3 
Wacht regard rem in — GN teenis b 
" 29 * it 063345 H ir esd now lud 


lat we meet with no written teſtas 
tary diſpoſitions in tha Seriptureſ 


ter 945 invention of letters, may be 
thaught to invalidate the argument, fromm 


ſpirit of = —.— which left very | 
Memon ——— . 
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herit the family-eſtate, With a. c 
portion ef his Father's © GD,” and he 
remainder was to. be equally divides 
mongſt the younger children. If a 1 

had only Hlaughters *; they were to 8 
herit equally; the perſons with whom 
they were to marry, were deterinijied' by 57 
law z eſtates were unalienable, fo "Tong , 
ag any one of the family Was Wing; al . 
as to the difpeſal of men's bodies After 
death, it was à general cuſtom for then 
to ſbe buried with their fathers, and a 
deſire to be: interred in any other place” 
would have been thought prepoſierous 
and unnatural: but theſe are all, or at 


leaſt the che endb f. for which beſtament 
ars nech et % anne ee 


F : "75 9.4 % FT. 
: 94 * \ 
414 - 7 


1011 rin 3 8 9115 25 8 wy IE 
Ocher inſtanees bh pithips bei Pro- * 
* of circumſtances recorded, a "and 5 
coyenants ratified, before the, ptomulga- | | 
tion of the!Lav by Maſe withs the” 


mention pf alphabette Writing ; and fine on 


ce | 
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Wo Nuthb, xxvii. 112, and xxxvi. 1—10. 
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5 Scriptures are ſilent upon chis point; 


- and e with memorial ſongs were the 


. of ; piſtorical. conveys 
a inſtrüctian, it is no unreaſona- 

"ble Me Senf lug, that. letters were not pub- 
* * till the whole alphabet was given 
e wm 1 Pew To 


Degel gift 


How long . were 988 princi- 
1 pally. to. the affairs of religion, is uncer- 
tain; they made but little popular pro- 

greſt during the time of the Judges, the 


+ urbylence of that period preventing an 
attention to any thing, beyond the ne- 
en employments of life, to the ge- 
ae of the people. An attachment 
to ancient cuſtoms * operated ſtrongly 


the fame way; and it was not, probably, 
OS. the pos of the Toon 


. Ws at letters were in 
ral az £ he purpoſes 0 dollars 
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| not acquainted with alphabetic writing, 
| | at the time* of their golng Woin"to 
F  <xypt; yet, ſince it appears to have been 
J known to them during their äbsde in 
dhe Wildernefs, ſbön after the Exbqus, 
they may ſtill be thought ( ieh! ig che 
moſt prevailing opinion) to have learned 
it of their maſters the Fgyptians3 or at 
leaſt, that it was one of thoſe arts Which 
Moſes, who was {killed in all tlie wiſdom 
| . of gypt, had acquired in that country. 
It hath been already obſerved, that let- 
ters were moſt probably unknown here in 
the a > age of Joſeph, about two > hundredyears 
| before the birth, of Moſes; their inven- 
tion by Taaut, the fitſt' Hermes, muſt 
> conlequently be a fiction; for that ſuch 


a "an art, 98 45 fuld be entirely 
2967 1181 ED 
Ao 


e not abſol ly dege- 
1 into A laxage 1 2 


by Divine interpoff ion, "is" Hardly es 
11 ee but the contradi Raly' Mie 
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in the chronological hiſtory of the 
Fgyptiats, not to mention other argu- 

ments, ſufficiently confute their pre- 
ences to the earlieſt; uſe; of it, as theſe 
evince it to have been unknown in 
Egypt long after the giving of the Law. 
Such abſurdities would naturally follow, 
from the vague interpretation of which 
their records, in ſymbolic characters &, 
were capable; but could not ſurely have 
been paſſed ſo long upon the credulity of 
the world without detection, or haply 
have n — had their pub- 
Xt | lie 


g We learn from Horapollo, that the hawk feni- 
fied, in hieroglyphic writing, either God, ſublimi- 
ty, excellence, humility, the wind, blood, victory, 
Mars, Venus, or the ſoul ; and that if they meant to 
expreſs 2 ſacred ſcribe, a prophet, an undertaker, the 
ſpleen, ſmelling, laughter, ſneezing, an officer, or a 
judge, the ſymbol of all theſe was a dog, for reaſons 
many of which appear as ridiculous as the mean- 
ing was uncertain. . The reader may ſee a ſufficient 
number of examples in the two books of this Au- 
thor, to convince him how precarious all hiſtoric 
| evidence muſt have been, which was n down jg 

ſuch a manner, 
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lic acts been regiſtered with the preciſion _ 


of alphabetic Writing. To. this it may 
be added likewiſe, that the wiſdem 


4 * — 7 


brought from Ægypt by. the antient 


Greeks, was gonfeſſedly Written either in 
their natural or ſymbolical hieroglyphics, 


Pr 


of which many precepts, of Pythagoras, - 


are Luppoſed to be, if we may. ſo 2 e 


and | Herodows fv were. 4 the Art ; 


14 a A NT | Fc 


* ges Plutzrct' Rom. Queſt; be. n ac Is 
and Offiis,/atthe beginning, n e 2335 


oh $1 


A 


+ What this flowing Father of Romance aſſerts in 


his ſecond book, concerning the pillars of Seſoſtris, 


will undoubtedly be objected; but theſe relations are 
of no more weight than thoſe af his followers Mane- 


tho And Joſephus, mentioned above... In reality, his vs 


evidence, unſupported by better authority, or by the 


nature of theyſybjeCt itſel. is altogether unworthy o 


belief nor would.it ever haye been attended to, in a 
doubtful matter gf importance, if the ſweetneſs of hi a. 


language. and F an Pry for e had 1 not pr er * 
75 | 15 1 
10 5 K 
uſes at 

[ympus ; 
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who availed themſelves of the ÆAgyptian 


Ring any: diſcoveries, more than a 
| thou- 


rn; : "hd Plutarch, who hath written a ſingle 
eſſay to expoſe his malice, might have filled a volume 
with remarks on his Geduliey: | 

Upon the ſuppoſition that he actually ſaw ſome an- 
tient monuments, Which were: certainly erected by Se- 
ſoſtris, and that the ſacred character of Ægypt was 
properly a literal character, it is far from being cleat 
that the age of Seſoſtris was ſo high as that of Moſes, 
by many centuries; but from the only inſcription he 
hath given us, which was cut between: the ſhoulders 
of a ſtatue. or of a figure, carved in baſs; relief, upon 
the road between Epheſus and Phocza, allowing the 
inſcription to have been coeval with this monument, 
it does not appear that he could more than gre/s at the 
perſon for whom it was intended. The Syriac in- 
ſcriptions, of Semiramis, upon Mount Bagiſtan, are 
yet more vainly urged from Diodorus, [B. 2. ] to prove 
the earlier antiquity of an alphabetic character; ſince 
the related fact, that there were any inſeriptions at all, 
is far from being certain; and it is well known, that 
many Queens of Achhriz were diſtinguiſhed * the 


name of Semiramis. 


D qui regnavit ſine nomine, mox Seſooſtris. 
| Ausonius, 


And the columns of Ofpris have as airy a founda- 


tion. 
2 
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thouſand years after the Exodus: and as 


it doth not appear that Egypt was poſ- 
ſeſſed of letters at the time of their tra- 


velling into that country, we may almoſt 
certainly conclude, that however the 


Aegyptians might be before their neigh- 


bours in grandeur and policy, they were 
later than the Greeks, whom they de- 
ſpiſed, in the knowledge of literal wri- 


ting; or, what is really diſgraceful, were 


backward in improving the advantages of 
an art, without which even the pyra- 


| mids are but vain and inſignificant me- 


morials. 


With reſpect to I bpthion, tha let- 


ters were invented by the Arabs, before the 


time of Moſes ; conſidering the rude- 


neſs of their life and manners, and that 


Egypt * was much farther advanced in 
D 2 | the 


* It is the opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton, that let- 
ters did not begin to bein uſe in Egypt till afcer the 
flight of the Edomites from David, about which time 
Cadmus brought them into Europe; and that there is 

no 
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the improvement of the arts, than any 


other country at this early period, where 


pifture-writing eſpecially was encouraged - 


and improved, perhaps, as much as it 


was capable of improvement; conſider- 
ing withal the firmneſs and ſtability of 
the Ægyptian government, which left 
Particular perſons more at liberty to cul- 


tivate dale * genius, than a : wandering 


uncer- 


no inſtance of characters for writing down ſounds 
being in uſe, before the days of this monarch, among 


any other nation beſides the poſterity of Abraham, 
though he ſuppoſes letters to have been in the Abra- 
hamic family before the age of Moſes. But had al- 
phabetic writing been originally invented by the 
Arabs, we ſhould probably have found their favourite 
animal the Horſe, in the number of the primitive 
characters, 3 whereas, upon a ſuppoſition, of their be- 
fue. invented by Moſes at the Exodus, i it was not like- 

to be inſerted, a8 the Uraelj ites at thy time had. no 
Gaal Iry amongft them. z& bog 20 30] aim eln oc: 


130 
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tending the g * tian learning. The ß Hans, 
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uncertain ſtate of | almoſt ſavage life; we 
may conclude, without 3 ——4— that 
if the Egyptians were not inventors of the 
alphabet, as they moſt probably were not, 

ä + 


their beginnings Jery early; ; haſtening with rapidity to 
a certain, point, at which they ſtopped, without getting 
one ſtep farther : and this, unleſs we ſuppoſe 1 it to have 


been owing in ſome meaſure to the want of alpha- 


betic writing, appears to have been the utmoſt boun- 
dary of their underſtanding. They juſt came ſhort of 
the knowledge of letters, as they did of Painting, 
Statuary, and Architecture; of which they boaſted, | 

notwithſtanding, the diſcovery and perfection; = 


* claimeda, ſuperiority over other nations upon that ac- 


count, which. was too readily allowed them. In 
truth, they ſo much reſembled what the Chineſe now 
are, and always have been, (ſo far as we can trace 
their manners) in almoſt every. particular, as well as 
pride and idolatry, as renders it highly probable they 
were deſcended from one common ſtock ; or, other- 
wiſe, that both theſe people have laboured under a 
ſimilar kind of judicial blindneſs. In a qualified ſenſe, 
the likeneſs might be urged. as a ſtriking example of 
the favourite opinion that prevailed in antient Egypt, 
the doctrine of tranſmigration, which, we are told, 
continues to be à favourite doctrine in China to 
this very time. It is well known, that vanity and 
pride are amongſt the chief motives of the Chineſe, 

5 for 
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it muſt be aſcribed with much leſs like- 
lihood to the invention ot the vader 
Arabs. | $2 Of Nenn! 

WHEY. VV 


9 


for rejccting the el of alphabetic writing, 
which they have been ſo long acquainted with : "24 
far the ſame narrow turn of mind prevented the an- 
tient Egyptians from receiving it, mult be left to the 
opinion of the reader. It is ſtrange, if theſe availed 
themſelves of letters, even ſo early as' the reign of 
Solomon, according to the opinion of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, that we ſhould have no certain knowledge of 
-their forms, by any-memorials inſcribed upon their 
buildings or obeliſks;; whereas we only meet with 
now and then a detathed ſcraw!, reſembling the Gre- 
cian Alpha or Tau, which were probably made uſe of 
merely as hieroglyphics: and the only letters, pro- 
perly fo called, we enn affirm to have been uſed as 
Jetters in Egypt, are the'Coptic. Theſe undoubtedly 
were borrowed from the Greeks, but not till after the 
entire ſubverſion of their antient government. Nam 
po Gracorum vittorias (faith Biſhop Walton *) Pio- 
lemæum linguam, cum litrris Græcis, in Agyptum intu- 
Vie nemo dubiture potef?, qui libres Coptos Gracis wocabu- 
His refertos legerit, vel ipſorum alphabetum cum Gra con- 
tulerit. Andiifothe.mumberof Agyptiamietters was 
{onlytwentyefive in the age of Plutarch, which he 


affirms eats a 2 20 probably conclude 


that 
202 
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Hunting ans war have ever been the 
chief employments of this wild race of 
Dr 4 EN» 


that, except the letter So, which occupies the place 
of Bau, the other redundant letters, Scei, Fei, Chei, 
Hori, Giangia, Scima, and Dei, are but of a modern 
date. See Plate II. -Montfaucon indeed, in his ſe- 
cond volume of Antiquity Explained, Plate 46, hath 
given us an Agyptian inſcription in ſmall characters, 
very different either from their cuſtomary contracted 
hieroglyphics, or the Coptic letters + ; but he only 
calls it indeterminately old, without eſtabliſhing its 
antiquity, or telling us from whence he had it. An 
exact copy of this inſcription is added in the Third 
Plate, as it is much to be wiſhed its æra could be aſ- 
certained; and it is hoped the learned in decypher- 
ing may be induced to try it by the principles of their 
art, that we may know at leaft in what claſs we ought 
to rank its characters, Whether that of the literal, 
ſyllabical, or hieroglyphic writing. Many of tbe 
characters fomewhat reſemble thoſe of the old Etruſ- 
can letters, as az e, i, o, h d, l, u, r, , and t, with 
ſome others of a laten form. How fur this citcum- 
ſtance may favour the opinion of the learned Kir- 
chtry concerning the uriginal traduction of letters 
four igypt into Greece, muſt depend upon aVwhat 
ſhall appear to be the age of che inſeniptiun 


'+ Compare No, I. Plate 44, of the ſame Volume. 
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46 OBSERVATIONS vrovx 
men, who were remarkable for deſpiſing 
the advantages and arts of civil ſociety ; 
heither planting, nor building, nor car- 
rying on any traffic, except the accidental 
bartering of their ſpoils, and diſpoſing 
of their ſlaves to the Midianites, whe 
ſold them again into Ægypt. Nor could 
writing either be much wanted or eſ- 
teemed by a people 2whg/e hand was againſt 
every man, and every man's hand againſt 
them; and who, in general *, to this 
day, are utter ſtrangers to the refined 
pleaſures of friendſhip, or to any kind of 
tender domeſtic pr compare 1 800 
The æra, 9 8 of the inpggeen of let - 
ters, properly ſo called, being that of 
the Iſraelites deliverance from bondage; 
we are no longer at à loſs who the ſecre- 


| tarꝝ of an gyptian King Was, to whom 


the:Greek writers in general ſo juſtly aſ 
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cribe it; ſince we know that Moſes, as 
the adopted ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, | 
and intended to ſucceed her father in 
the kingdom, may be ſuppoſed of courſe 
admitted to the knowledge of ſtate-af- 
fairs, and might probably have had the 
chief adminiſtration of civil government, 
under Pharaoh, in all things. But as the 
difficulty of determining all the powers 
of utterance to which a moſt exact and 
critical analyſis of the human voice was 
neceſſary, and the completion of the art 
of literal writing, almoſt at once, ſeem 
to evince that it was not diſcovered by 
the unaſſiſted efforts of his own mind ; 

we may not unreaſonably preſume it was 
ſuggeſted to him, at the inſtant, by the 
divine wiſdom, for the immediate uſe of 
God's peculiar people; or, in other 
ed. gs e Hemontd' * a fone: 

n HE 23T5 INRA! ; 


VIII. 


* ty the elements of language are here meant the 
very, beginnings of ever ſimple unarticulated ſound, 
from Which theſt are produced; as Tines are generated 
by the fluxion of a point. Noli che Ideas of all theſe 
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(the minuteſt parts of which it is com- 
pounded, and beyond which it is incapa- 


ble of being reſolved) were, as hath 


already been obſerved, revealed to Moſes 
upon the firſt arrival of the Iſraelites be- 
fore Horeb ; whilſt their characters, with 
the arrangement of them, might be left 


to his diſcretion. And if the manner in 
which the Divine Wiſdom aided the 


diſcovery of alphabetic writing, thus 
explained, appears agreeable to his uſual 
method of interpoſal in other caſes; par- 
ticularly t the 5 one of Prophecy, i in 
ly left to uſe their own accuſtomed ſtyle, 
that is, to the choice and arrangement of 
their own words 3 it is no WL. inconſiſt- | 
: ent 


o . 
TI VC YC 3LE 1 


K mY. * th: 145 ** I 


i elements f muſt have previouſly, exiſted i in the 9120 of ; 
the firſt inventor of a compleat alphabet, ort Would 
have been impofible to determine what number of 
elemental characters were requiſite, to expreſs the ſeem- 


ing infinite variety of complex ſounds in every lan- 
guage upon earth, even in the moſt ordinary conver- 
lation. A 
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ent with thoſe facts the ſacred Hiſtory 
records of this tranſaction. 


Moſes was commanded to write the 
denunciation of God's vengeance againſt 
Amalek * in a book, immediately after 
the defeat of that impious nation, and to 
rehearſe it in the ears of Joſhua. This, 
at leaſt, ſuppoſes him (acquainted with 
the terms; and although the latter part 
of the command was not executed, that 

we read of, till the people were ready to 
paſs over Jordan +, the memorial might 
be written during the interval that paſſed 
between this victory, and the arrival of 
the Iſraelites at Sinah, Not to mention 
the Name of the altar raiſed upon this 
occaſion, which ſome ſuppoſe to have 
been inſcribed er, it, Moſes is ſaid to 
have written all the words, and all the 
judgments of the Lord, contained i. in the 
twentyrſirſt. and ahe two. follawing chap- 
ters of the book» of Exodus, upon his 
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third deſcent * from mount Sinah, not- 
withſtanding the delivery of the Tables 
is not mentioned till the eighteenth verſe . 
of the thirty- firſt chapter, after God had 
made an end of communing with him 
upon the Mount the fourth time +. 


Thoſe writers who have , eſpouſed the 
opinion of a Divine inſpiration of alpha- 

| betic 
778 Exod. xxiv. 4 and 7. + 30 


N 2 


* w 


5 Theſe different times of Moſes going up into | 
the Mount, are diſtinguiſhed in the following paſ- 


ſages: | | 
Firſt aſcent. Second aſe.] Third aſc. | Fourth aſe. 
Exod. xix, 3. Ex, xix, 8. EX, xix. 20. Ex. xxiv. 13. 


F irt decent Second deſc. Third deſc.] Fourth deſc. | 
Exod. xix. 7. Ex. xix. 14. Ex. xix. 25. Ex. xxxii. 1 5: 


We may obſerve likewiſe from Exod. xx. 19. and 
xxiv. 12. and from Deut. v. 4. and 5. that although 
the promulgation of the Ten Commandments was 
made {immediately after the third deſcent to the 
whole people, whilſt Moſes ſtood upon the plain, at 
the head of the congregation, by the foot of the 
mountain, yet that the tables of ſtone were not ſo 
much as promiſed, till God called him up into the 


Mount the fourth time. 
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betic writing, have in general ſuppoſed 
the account of theſe judgments to be 
proleptically ſet down, merely to favour 
an hypotheſis, that a knowledge of the firſt 
alphabetic CHAR ACTERS, /ikewtſe, was ſu- 
pernaturally diſcovered, by a miraculous im- 


preſſion upon the two tables of fione. That 


this was really a miraculous impreſſion 


hath been doubted, though perhaps * 
with- 


* The following quotations will enable the reader 
to determine for himſelf : | | 

Exod. xxiv. 12. And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
Come up to me into the Mount, and be there; and I 

will give thee tables of ſtone, and a law, and com- 
mandments, which I have written.” 

Exod. xxxi. 18. And he gave unto Moſes, when 
he, had made an end of, communing with him upon 
Mount Sinah, two tables of teſtimony, tables of ſtone, 
written with the finger of God. 

_ Exod: xxxiior6! And the tables were the work 
of God, and abe writing was oy Writing of God, graten 
upon nE nd T 501 do nonsglumong cl. 

2Bxod, xxxiy. 1. And! the Lord ald unte Moe 
Heu thee tio. tables of fone; like! untd the firſt; 
and 'willwrit Hp heſte tublgs' the words that were 
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without ſufficient reaſon. But granting 
that the characters of the Decalogue were 
actually written by the finger of God, 

that is, imprinted by a ſupernatural 


agency, 


Exod. xxxiv. 27, 28. And the Lord ſaid unto 
Moſes, Write thou theſe words, [viz. from the gth 
to the end of the 26th verſe] for after the tenor of 
| theſe words I have made a covenant with thee and 
with Iſrael ; and he was there with the Lord, forty 
days and forty nights, he did neither eat bread nor 
drink water; and he wrote upon the tables the words of 
the covenant, 15 ten commandments.” 

Deut. ix. 9, 10. When T was gone up into the 
Mount, to receive the tables of ſtone, the tables of 
the covenant, which the Lord made with you ; then 
I abode in the Mount forty days and forty nights ; I 
neither did eat bread nor drink water: and the Lord 
delivered unto me two tables of ſtone, written with, 
the finger of 'God, &c. And it came to pals, at the 
end of forty days and forty nights, that the Lord 
gave me the two tables of ſtone, even the tables of 
the covenant.” 

Deut. x. 2, 3. 4. And 7 will write on the tables 
the words that were in the firſt tables, which thou 
brakedſt.— And 1 made an ark of Setim wood, and 
hewed the two tables of ſtone, like unto the firſt.— 
And He wrote on the tables, according to the ſuſt | 
writing, the ten commandments, & c.“ 
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agency, this by no means ſurely proves, 
that Moſes had not been already inſtruct- 
ed in the principles of alphabetic writ- 
ing, and permitted to deviſe theſe cha- 
racers for their expreſſion, as a matter of 
indifference ; unleſs it can be ſhewn that 
God could not make uſe of any human 
characters to ſtamp a value upon his 
Laws, or that the Mo/azc letters might 
not ſtill require this mark of his approve- 
ment. That Moſes might apply ſuch 
forms to letters, as were likely to im- 
print their powers upon the mind, by 
connecting them with ſome familiar ob- 
jects, is what we may ſuppoſe him capa- 
ble of doing, without miraculous aſſiſt- 
ance: the ſymbolic characters of the 
Ægyptians had furniſhed him with am- 
ple hints to this purpoſe; nor was there 
any danger of the being miſapplied to 
the purpoſes of idolatry, fince they 
confeſſedly ſtood for nothing more than 
ſounds, and had no greater likeneſs of the 
objects they reſembled, than was barely 
futficient for Exciting the idea of their 

names. 
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names. Had /iteral characters not origi- 
nally been contracted delineations of real 
objects, their forms, in all "likelihood, 
would have bech mich more fimple than 
we find them to hive been, from the ear- 
lieſt ages; ; ; ſuch” co "mplicated” figures not 
being neceſſary to the art of writing, and 
an embarraſſment to the facility of its ex- 

ecution ; but which, though permrred or - 
authoriſed by Providence," inthe infancy 
of this diſcovery, were doubtleſs after- 
wards continued in the oriental nations, 


chiefly from the influence of cuſtom. 


And if what hath been obſerved concern- 
ing the particular forms. of ſome letters, 
as connected with their names, in the | 
beginning of this Eſſay, be allowed; it 


a 


ſeems to determine the diſpute about pri- 
ority between the Hebrew and Samaritan 


characters, in favour of the former; for- 


aſmuch as, thou h the letters of both 


alphabets. 1 retain, "the Lame names, the 


reſemblances of / thoſe things whoſe names 
* carry are much more > difficult to be 
F g ; traced 
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traced in the Samaritan than in the He- 
brew characters, except in one or two 
inſtances only, if indeed it be poſſible, 
at this day, to trace them out with cer- 
tainty in either ; nor were it to be won- 
dered at ſhould the reſemblances be ut- 
terly worn out in ſuch a length of time, 
if we conſider how much of original 
likeneſs is loſt in every ſucceſſive copy 
from a drawing, even by the beſt ar- 
tiſts ?. | 


rs ps 


* At what time letters were introduced to Perſia, 
is a fact about which we can form no conjecture ; but 
ſeveral inſcriptions, taken from the ruins of the pa- 
lace of Perſepolis, which is ſaid to have been built 
near ſeven hundred years before the Chriſtian ra, 
ſeem to be written in the moſt ſimple literal charac- 
ters (if they are to be conſidered as ſuch) of any we 
are acquainted with,; from which it appears alſo, 
that the Perfians ae e wrote in perpendicular 
columns, after the manner of the Chineſe and an- 
tient Ægyptians (the latter of whom might borrow 
it from the AÆthiopians, as Diodorus, in bis ſecond 
book, ſays they did their letters); and it is moſt pro- 
bable that they began, like them, from the rie aht 
5 hand. 
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To alk Why e Almighty « did not 
communicate the whole art 'of written 
language, with all its ſubſequent im- 
provements at once, or why communi- 
cate thus much of it no ſooner, are en- 
quiries with which we have nothing to 

do. In this caſe, as in all the other ſci- 
ences, only. the, firſt principles are given 
or implanted in the mind, which are left 
for their improvement to our own induſ- 
try and attention; and whether we con- 
ſider the powers of the human mind 
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FF Wuttig in 5 > IS was ori- 
'ginally taken from memorials upon the ſtems of trees, 
or pillars, or obelilks ; ; and the inſcriptions of this 


kind at Perſepolis, v which ſome have even ſuppoſed to 


be antednuvian from their ſingularity, and our learned 


Vr. Hyde to have been mere: whimſical ornaments, 
may perhaps at laſt be Hund no other than ſome 
ragments of Egyptian antiquity, "taken by Cam- 
hy from the ſpoils of Thebes: See Webb's En- 
- quiry concerning the Primitive Language, p. I49, 
190. Hyde's Rel. of the Ant. Perf. : Appendix, 
'Diod. Sic. b. ii. ſect. 57. b. ili. ſet, 3. & 4. 


8 
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ened and delighted with purſuit; or whe- 
ther we look back to thoſe particular 
periods, which might call for ſuch pro- 
greſſive advances as were ſuited to diffe- 
rent ſtates and circumſtances of the world; 
it would not be difficult to aſſign a ſuffi- 
cient number of final cauſes for this pro- 
ceeding, highly worthy of the wiſdom 
Anh: the; pics an God. 


 Sytibolic riding; icons * Kaye 
tians, may reaſonably be preſumed to 
have been one * ſource of their idola-- 
trous worſhip, with which the Iſraelites 
were infected at the coming out from 
Agypt ; the eſtabliſhment, therefore, of 
an alphabetic character, at this period, 
was intended probably to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs « of the contagion : and this 
was farther guarded againſt by the com- 
mand of God, to make to themſelves. no 
images whatever,” to bow down! be- 
fore. .them. as the werent of hzs" per- 
8 258.2200 2 1 . fon, 


# we 


he if. : 


1 Abbe Pluche's Hiſtory of the Heayens, 
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ſon *. This is afterwards explained as 


follows : | 
Wien 


It is orice to reflect upon the abuſe of 
tage or Pictures, When they have been any way 
connected with Religion; how ſoon they paſſed from 
emblems or memorials only, to real objeas of reſpect 
and reverence ; and I ſhould not be ſorry to ſee them 


utterly baniſhed from the churches of Proteſtants. - 


Men of ſenſe, who are unprejudiced, conſider them 
as what they are; but in every country, the bulk of 
mankind are liable to the very ſame miſtakes with the 
LEgyptians, and Churchmen ſometimes are diſpoſed 
to wink at what appears at firſt a harmleſs zeal, till 
it gradually leads them into abſolute'idolatry. At leaſt, 
no repreſentations of the Supreme Being, of Saints 
or Angels, ſhould be allowed; all Madonas, and Sa- 
| Jutations, and Crucifixes, and Holy Families, ſhould 
be forbidden; nor any other figures introduced, than 
ſuch imazinary characters as the parables of the Old 
or New Teſtament preſent us with; and even theſe 
not without a written explanation annexed. Strype, 
in his Annals, has given us a very remarkable con- 
verſation upon this ſubject, between Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Dean of her Majeſty's Chapel, which 
deſerves more attention than hath ſince been uſually 
paid to it. See ch. 23. I ſhall take the liberty of 
quoting here a paſfage from an account of the cata- 


ſtrophe of Liſbon, in the 2 5 1755, written by a 
Father 
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When the Lord ſpake unto you out of the 
midſt of the fire, faith Moſes, ye heard 
the voice of his words, but ye faw no ſim- 
litude [or ſymbol], only ye heard a voice; 

| E 3 take 


Father of the Oratory, and inſcribed to his Highneſs 
the Duke of Lafoens, couſin- german to the preſent 
King of Portugal, and ſhall leave the reader to his 
own remarks upon it, After deſcribing the eſfe&s of , 
the firſt ſhock of the earthquake, which filled the 
ſtreets and alleys with the dying and the dead, our 
Author adds the following obſervations: + Nuſquam 
tamen major, nuſquam fædior ſtrages fuit, quam in 
templis ; utpote quo ob diei celebritatem, maxima 
virorum fæminarumque multitudo convenerat : alibi : 
igitur quinquaginta, alibi centum, alibi plures, alibi 
pauciores intericre, pro qualitate ſcilicet zdificiorum, . : 
locorum, et ruinarum. In gud calamitate pios ac reli- | 
gioſos animos MAXIME percellebat ſacrar um imaginum 
acerbus caſus; quarum aliæ penitus conſciſæ & lareratæ 
ſunt, aliæ ruinis obrutæ, aliæ flammis abſumpte. Ex 
his memorandum imprimis eft, nobile ſimuluctum Cbr. fi 

Domini crucem ferentis, apud beatam Virginem Mariam a 
gratid Eremitarum Sancti Auguſtini, Exiula Liſumno- 
rum Regum, Procerum, totiuſque populi vENERATIONRE 
percelebre ; ob idgue quotanns per urbem circumferri folts 
tim ſacro terpore,” &c. Antonij Pereriæ de Terre 
Motu & Incendio Oliſiponenſi Commentarius, p. 5. 
Londini, typis G. Hawkins, 1756. 
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take therefore good heed to yourſebves, for 
ye faw no manner of ſimilitude, left ye cor- 
rupt yourſelves, and make you a graven 
image, the likeneſs of male or female. And 
the following detail ſeems, in the moſt 
particular manner, to point at thoſe hie- 
roglyphic figures which the children of 
Iſraclareſuppoſed* to have made uſe of, in 
common with the Ægyptians, before the 
Exodus: The lkkeneſt of any beaſt that tis 
on the earth ; the likeneſs of any winged 
fowl! that fiieth in the ain; the likeneſs of 
any thing that creepeth on the ground; 
the likeneſs of any fiſh that is in the waters ; 
and left thou lift up thine eyes to heaven, 
and when thou ſeeſt the ſun, and the moon, 
and the flars, even all the boſt of heaven, 
thou ſhouldſt be driven to worſhip them, and 
to ſerve them which the Lord thy God hath 
imparted to ſerve all the nations under the 
<wbole heaven : for the Lord hath taken 
. and * you forth out of the iron 
furnace, 


* Webb's Effay on the Primitive Language, p· 149, 
end Heutnius quoted by anche, b. i, ch, 17. 
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Furnace, out of Agypt, to be unto Him a 
people of inheritance as from that day *. 


His all-feeing Providence, ever watch- 
ful for our good, hath appointed a preciſe 
time for every event. What is uſually 
denominated Chance, which ſeems alone 
to have operated in a number of the moſt 
plain and obvious inventions, is but an 
unſeen direction; and nothing can be 
found out, till God himſelf ſhall place 
it in a proper point of view, and open 
mens' eyes to ſee it in this new light. 
But if this be true, as it reſpects the com- 
mon arts of life, it is by no means incon- 
ſiſtent with the dignity ef the Divine 
Nature, to ſuppoſe his more extraordinary 
influence concerned in a diſcovery of ſuch 
infinite importance. 


One objection ſtill remains to be conſi- 
dered; namely, that if this be the caſe, 
we ſhould certainly have had ſome ac- 

E 4 count 


* Comp. Exod. ch. xx. with Deut. ch. iv: 
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count of ſo extraordinary an affair deli- 
vered to us in the Scriptures. To which 
we have only to ſay, That Providence 
hath not thought proper to fix the date 
of many things as extraordinary, or to 
give us the reaſons of his determinations 
in others. The command to ſacrifice, for 
inſtance, is not mentioned till many years 
after the practice was eſtabliſhed. The 
ſame may be ſaid with regard to the diſ- 
tinction of clean and unclean beaſts ; and 
with reſpect to language, which is nearer 
to the preſent caſe, it is the opinion of 
the moſt judicious writers, that it was 


originally inſpired *; and yet this is no 
where 


lt was the philoſophy of Epicurus, that he firſt 
men crawled out of the ground in no better condition 
than other animals, without ſpeech or reaſon ; and 
that the earlieſt uſe they made of their underſtanding 
was, to gratify the malignity of * ſelfiſh — by 


inventing weapons of 'miſchief ; 


Mutum & turpe pecus, glundem atq; cubilia propter 
Unguibus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, quz poſt fabricaverat uſus ; 

2 Done 
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where told us in expreſs terms, though 
the fact may be deduced from the ſecond 
chapter 


Donec yerba quibus voces ſenfuſque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere ; dehine abſiſtere bello 
Oppida moliri, leges incidere, &c. | 


Without having recourſe to Revelation, whoever 
conſiders how much the exertion of our rational and 
ſocial powers depends upon the influence of language, 
may diſcover the propriety of its having been origi- 
ally inſpired, ſince otherwiſe the picture here drawn 
might have been too like. But the caſe, I think, 
appears to have been different from what the Poet 
fancied, We are told, in the ſecond chapter of the 
book of Geneſis, that the Lord God having formed 
out of the ground every beaſt of the field, and every 
fowl of the air, brought them unto Adam, 0 ſee- 
what he would call them; where the word mtb, 
tranſlated to fee, ſignifies to make trial of, or to acquire 
Fnowledge by experiment, in like manner as when Noah 
ſent a dove out of the ark, it was to try whether the 
waters were abated; Ae the ſacred hiſtorian makes 
uſe af the ſame term. And the meaning of it in 
this place ſeems to be, that God brought the animals. 
into the preſence of the firſt man, and cauſed them to 
continue about him, either that Adam by himſelf 
might try or make experiment of his proficiency in 
Languages n imparted to him, by the 3 of 

his 
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chapter of the book of Geneſis. The 
abolition of {ymbolic | writing, by an 
expreſs 


ou Ka —— — 


his 8 powers; or elſe in Ne to aſſiſt his firſt 
trials in the beginnings and rudiments of Language; 
that is, to direct his underſtanding i in the application 
of ſuch ſounds, to denote the ſeveral creatures, as 
were in ſome. degree ſignificant of their reſpective 
movements or voices, and which might afterwards 
become the ground-work of diffuſive ſpeech, the 
greateſt part of which muſt neceſſarily be metapho- 
rical. The firft words of men, like their firft ideas, 
ſaith the learned author of Hermes“, had an imme- 
diate reference to ſenſible objefts ; and men took thaſe words 
which they faund already made, and transferred them by 
metaphor to intellectual conceptions, Thus der [tſper], 
expreſſive of the chirping of {mall birds, ſignifies azy 
ſmall bird, the ſparrow, day- break, to depart early, 
&c. m [tur], the voice of the turtle, the bird 
itſelf, to fly round, to explore, a merchant, &c. 
13 [gur], expreſſive of the growling. of a beaſt of 
prey, ſignifies a ſavage whelp, a ſtranger, and to be 
afraid; p [quera}, the call of the partridge, ſig- 
nifies the bird herſelf, and to invoke; n [derr], 
the ſwallow, a name taken from the ſound of its 
wings in hovering, ſignifies liberty ; - ny [org], the 
voice of the ſtag in groining, ſignifies the animal 
itſelf, and to be hoarſe with thirſt, &c. It is abſurd 
| to 
„Hermes, b. ti. 5. 269. : 
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expreſs command of God in the Deca- 


logue, was MA "Om to the 
Iaclites, 


to fay, becauſe names are arbitrary, that therefors 
there is no gongruny, between ſounds and things : 
; 22 gros To ppt, GA; ro 21908 1 d 
TOIAYTA dere a 7% ovoparae, WAS the opinion of 
Plato, who is ſaid to have made the firſt attempt * 
amongſt the Greeks to trace back words to their 
original cauſes, and who hath ſupported the opinion, 
that they were imitations of ſome qualities and affec- 
tions of things, by an entertaining analyſis in the 
Dialogue named Cratylus. The fact, indeed, might 
be evinced by numberleſs examples in every language, 
where words are radically imitative either of ſounds 
or motions. But ſtill the inhabitants of the world 
muſt have long continued in a wretched ſtate of al- 
moſt brutal converſe, notwithſtanding this imitative 
connection of vocal ſounds, had not God himſelf. 


been graciouſly pleaſed to aſſiſt the firſt pair in the 


eſtabliſhment of Language; and we may therefore 
reaſonably conclude that he did ſo. Whether it will 
be thought to ſtrengthen the opinion, mult be left to 
the reader; but we may remark, that the author 
of the Arabic Verſion hath rendered the word n1g75, 

to try, in the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, by a word 
which ſigniſies to point out or inſtruct, as it is tranſ- 


lated in Bp, Walton's Polyglott, ut o/tenderet ai quid | 


wvacaret 
® Pionyſ. on the Comp, of Words, fe, xvi, 
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Ifraelites, at the time it was given, to 
perpetuate the æra of letters amongſt 
them ;- and with regard to future ages, 
and other nations, the narration of the 
fact, as it ſtands recorded in all its cir- 
cumſtances, renders what hath been 
advanced exceedingly probable. If this 
anſwer be not thought ſufficient, let the 
5 have its full force. 5 


We now Gigs to enquire how literal 
writing, which muſt ſoon have gotten the 
better of ſymbolical, made its way into 
Europe. The firſt people WhO availed 
themſelves of this diſcovery were the : 
Syrians that lived in the neighbourhood 
of the Iſraelites, who were often con- 

founded* with ther, as indeed all the in⸗ 3 
3 1 hlabitants 0 


ALS 


_ wocaret ea. Men are ik Ls of | Mowing | 
the Divine Being to have given 4 vocal language to 
mankind, though he hath undoubtedly imparted to 
us another, which is common to all the nations of 

the world, and intelligible even to infants. i 


* Gale's Court of .the Gentiles, b. i. ch. 3 and 4. 
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habitants of the Eaſtern coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean have been with each other. 


From the Syrians * it was communi- 
| cated to the Phœnicians, who changed 
the Hebrew characters into what, we 
may preſume, were afterwards called 
the Samaritan ; but whether they did 
this for the purpoſes of vanity altogether, 
or for what other end, is not clear. Be it 
as it may, their having introduced letters 
to'the Greeks hath given them the ge- 
neral credit of the invention, notwith- 
ſtanding a prevailing opinion, that writ- 
ing was originally practiſed in Ægypt; 
for the Phœnicians are ſaid to have been 
the firſt who inſtituted characters for the 
elements of ſpeech, which gave a perpe- 
tuity to ſounds, and which differed from 
Ts wo 2 


# Evgot f et TwY Gx 101, TUER N TETWY Poivines 
udJorrs Tix; EMAnes D. ᷣᷣ,%R“ł“ Bro 0 tow os Her KA. 
{48 WAEUTavTE; 205 TY Evgur1v, XTA. Diod. b. V. ſect. 74. 
and a ſimilar account is given us by Herodotus in 

Ferpſichore. 
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the Ægyptian picture-writing, not only 
in reſpect of their objects, but in the 
rudeneſs of the figures. Thus much is 
to be underſtood from Lucan * whoſe 
e 18 Rees: 200 


39 


2 primiz . ſi * Bac Wa 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris, 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 

Noverat; et ſaxis tantim volucreſque feræque, 


Scul prague ſervabant magicas animalia . 


00 Et fi 31 libet 8 faith Cur- 
tius -T, after having related the ſiege of 
Fyre, hæc gens literas Prima 2 OCR 
- i pee 93.2 ene 371 


Ariſtotle: 5 Pliny 41 r 
aſſerted, that eighteen letters were brought 
by Cadmus from Phœnicia into Greece; 
vrhilſt Plutarch g̊ and ſome. others tell us, 
that he introduced no more Een ſixteen; 


n noqu 107 niqo 810 n % 2 yet | 
IS 31 180? 5 0151 D&77 5 
* Pharſ. I. iii. ＋ L. ir. c. 4. 


pos Nat. Hift. I. vii. c. 56. §Sympoſ. b. ix. 
prob 2, 3. | 
I 
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yet who this Cadmus was, at what time 
he lived, or whether any particular per- 
ſon is to be underſtood by this name, 
which implies an Aſiatic, or man from 
the Eaſt, remains a doubt amongſt the 
learned. Moſt of the Greek and Roman 
authors 3 in ae That Greece was 
bete writing; ; whilft Sd affert. the 
Greeks to have invented the very letters 
Which theſe attributed to Cadmus; aſ- 
ſigning them to Cecrops, or to Linus *, 
or to Palamedes, às their prejudices pe- ; 
rate@4h favou,DSf Argos, or Fhebes, or 

Athens. Quidam Cecropem Atheni- 
cc enfium, vel Linum Thebanum, ſaith 
Tacitus, et temppribus Trojanis Pala- 
“ medem Argivum memorant, ſexdeeim 

% literarum format; mox als, a0 rei- 
. FE pry ad cœreras e, 


2 he nd opinion upon this ay 
| a contradiction is, that it aroſe from 
g e Tod | . the 


»Diodorus Siculus, b. iii. ſect. 66. 1 Tacitus 
1 c. 14. 


* 


3 
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the national vanity of the Greeks, who 
were always ready to claim ſome ſhare of 
merit, at leaſt, in every thing that did 
honour to human nature, and (as the 
laſt cited author obſerves of the Phœni- 
cians) were ambitious to be thought in- 
ventors of what they had acquired only 
from the information of others. But 
here we ought to make a diſtinction be- 
tween their pretences to the original in- 
vention of literal writing, in oppoſition | 
to the hymbolical, and the invention only 
of new characters; and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that Tacitus is not ſpeaking of 
the elemental ſounds of letters, but 
merely of the forms by which they were 
called up and made preſent to the mind; 
which may very juſtly be ſaid to be in- 
vented by the Greeks, notwithſtanding 


their having been inſtructed in alphabetic 


writing by the Phcenicians before. It is 
aſtoniſhing to obſerve, how much ingeni- 
dodus men are diſpoſed to follow one ano- 
ther in the ſame track, without making 
obſervations for themſelves. Nothing is 
; A” S 
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more common than to deriye the Latin 
characters, as well as the Greek, from 
thoſe of the Samaritan or Hebrew alpha- 
bets, without diſtinguiſhing between the 
elemental Zypes and the clemental /ounds ; 
and it is pleaſant enough to remark after 
what manner the - reſemblance of the 
figures is made out, and how mens eyes 
are liable to become the 4 of a pres 
judiced oi ESR : . 


Thee fixteen letters bug into Gi 
by Cadmus: were: undoubtedly no other 
than what he had been. acquainted with 
in Phenicia, that is, the common He- 
brew or Samaritan z/ ſome few of which, 
after being reverſed for the ſake of writ, 
ing from left to-zight, as the more agree- 
able and expeditious movement of tho 
hand or arm from the body outward, 
were {till retained by the Greeks ; though 
their writing ſgugęoprde, or in return» 
ing lines, as ploughmen drive their oxen 
2 — OY at each end of the fur- 

F TOW, 
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Tow:coiitinied at leaft to the time of 
Solon, Whoſe AWS Were written alter 


it Anh „6 gend eich 10 amr 


3 


Dino! 207 4 güllls 2 10 0 915 90 7 


In Aft affigtiment of endes to the 
Tletnefttal ſctinds by Moſes, it was natu- 
Tal fof Hiny to take contracted figures of 
ther indſt faffliliar objects for this purpoſe, 
"hoſt names reſpectively began with the 
ſounds to be pointed out by them; and a 
very ſlight reſemblance of ſuch figures to 
their vbjefts-would excite and calljup an 
aden df their vocal powers: but: it is evi- 
dent that this would not continue to be | 
the caſe: with the ) ſame chatacters in a = 
different language. The Oriental names E 4 
— — of the : 
becks they reſembled; which names the a 
Greeks retained with very little alteration, 
could of courſe have no connection with 
9 their powers zemon eld ibem. Though 
the Hgüre df 7 7. e e; Aleph ot alpha, ac 
-:cording to e eee Chaldaie termi- 
nation, for inſtance, gaVwaniidea gf the | 
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Ee RAT I of —_ 
opaſts of the Mediterranean, the Grecian 
name of this creature would not. have 
had the power of calling up the ſound 
abc ges. 2 Bit or Bita], thes tent, 
or - houſe, in like manner, whatever re- 
ſemblance! of ſueh a ſtructure it might 
carry with it, would doubtleſs haye ex- 
cited an idea of the primary ſound of 
e, f ννν to tlie Greeks; that is, 
the primary ſound of o or of camm, 
rather than that of B. 1 Gemel!], or 
the Camel? was an animal, in all proba- 
bility, unknown in Greece; and ſuppo- 
fing the ſhape of this letter to have origi- 
nally reſembled the form, as its name 
does the voice ee it could 
1011819718 gil yy Hig | Schoen | ſtill 
ph fond of Ivey 3003 oy 5105 


do ppb wh even likely, from the 1 benen 6 
dhe ninth bock of. E Plutarch's Sympoſia 'S,..that al- 
though the Greeks were not unacquaintee Frith the 

E CD on of the wot anga,- they were Mranzers to 
> thie kus zeiſon- of vits name: being aſſigned to- this 

«letter at the time he wrote, whatever was the caſe 


with their antient Grammarians. 


A 
= 


W 
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ſtill have no ſort of relation to any ſound 
whatever, with a people who were ſtran- 
gers to them both. What is ſaid of 
theſe three letters may juſtly be applied to 
others. It therefore became neceſſary 
for the Greeks, if they choſe to retain 
the original names of the Cadmean let- 
ters, to alter their forms in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give them ſome new affociated 
connection with the elemental ſounds 
they ſtood for, grounded either upon rea- 


ſons reſpecting their own tongue in parti- 
cular, or upon ſome general principle 
inci to all Td dr ver. | 


9 Te 18 becky obvious to remark in this 
place, upon the Greeks having retained 
the oriental names of the letters, that as 
this circumſtance points out the country 
from whence they received them, ſo it 
contributed in ſome degree to the propa- 
gation of knowledge, by connecting their 
oven with the oriental alphabets; ; Rickey 
rendering it leſs difficult to communicate 


their improvements in morality and Sci- 
| ence, 


1 ; 
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ence, and return the obligation back 
ie to their . Ac on over ift 


? 1 "I y A * 


| Hat beſides W 1 in the 
names of the letters, which were acknow+ 
ledged as foreign words, by not being 
inflected in Greek, it appears a conclu- 
ſive argument, which hath only juſt been 
hinted, for the ſeveral alphabets men- 
tioned in the ſecond and third pages of 
this Piſſertation having been copied from 
one original, that the ſame letters, with- 
out any regard to the organs upon which 
the formation of their reſpective ſounds 
depends, follow each other in the fame 
order in them all; which undoubtedly 
would not have been the caſe, had thoſe 
different, nations which diſpute the ho- 
nour of having invented letters, been 
the inventors of any thing beyond the 
mere chase of their e ao 
phabets. 5139 bod 


11901} 91909 8 
Nature, 1 1 tee, is dalichiod 9 | 
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of; 5c; bt, ſuch, unanimous £971 ufon 
could never have proceeded from any  fixt 
principle of her eſtabliſhing. "That let- 
.ters were ſeparately inyented at different 
times, in the order, We now find them, 
is 4 ſuppoſition neither ſupported by any 
evidence, nor is very probable; and every 
original inventor, to whoſe mind the 
whole number of elemental ſounds, Was 
preſent, if we ſuppoſe alphabetic writing 
to have been invented at diſtant. periods, 
and in different countries, and Ace- 


13 IM 


Pleated; in each; every original inyEntor, 


1110700 


- WR, MAY; preſume,” after diſtributin 5 ae 
characters of the elemental ſounds, a | 
.cording. to their ſeyeral orders, firſt” into 
vowels and! conſonants, . and theſe Ks 
into dentals, labials, and. palatines, &c. 
| would haye 19 them 1, fe ſeparate tely in 
their different claſſe 95 1 1 Ir e G 


1 * 10 


have found precedence given to t 5 


* 
—— 


414 11 
90r dentals in one country, which was 


given to the palatines in another. The 
vowels, moſt probably, would have fol- 
lowed; each other without any intervening 

85 conſonants, 
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conſonants, and u hens: ſet. at the. | 


head of the alphabet by one per ſon %; 
Whilſt another would have "placed them 
| after the con fonants= but a perſerdlaprers 
ment in the: poſitivh of theſe <lafies; amd 
much leſs in the poſition ofthe whole 


| ſeries of letters, without ADI regard to 


their ſpecifie differences cou, newer 


have 2 From. Nv "ng but ĩmi- 


tation To 1110 51017 Fe 
8 * 0 B A LIN 11 if 1319 9 


"Why the Moſaic lege were arranged 


in this confuſed, disjointed ſeries at Hrſt, 


3 would be difficult to ſay. Perhaps it 
may be ſufficient to obſerve; that ſuppo- | 


: fing, their diſcovery had been ſolely owing 


"20 the natural powers of the Human 


: mind, theſe diviſions of the elemental 
: Publ, 500 to their different or- 


5 


4 ae "high yy at all be'attended 
| #, F 4 11. N 25 to, 
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(100, \takingriths knowledge bf them to 
[; have been Inſtantaneouſſy inſpired i: and 
+110 inithis cafe we might expect to find ſuch 
diſlinctions ovdrlooked; in aſſigning the 


order of the H characteriſtic ee to 


roo IR ANY 3 Gut 
i wollot ift your 011 rand 51 3 
:c51Bet although hs Aiſtinction of © IN 
v/ vinto'elafſes, according to their difference 
af pronunciation, was moſt probably 
covorlocked at this time, yet the facility 
with which the names of the Hebrew 
characters ſucceed each other in the ſeries 
(where we find the cloſing ſound of each 


preceding name to prepare the organs 
torithe utterance of that which is to fol- 
low) ſeems to ſhew, that th was not a 


matter wWwholly diſregarded; and Which 
alone might poſſibly determine their ſuc- 
ceſſion with the inſpired author. Thus, 
r inſtance, Hip cloſes the lips, and Bit 


opens them; the poſition of the tongue, 


in uttering the F in Bis, prepares it with 
the ſame aperture of the 2 ste pro- 
nounce the g, which begin the name 


1 
He 
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of the third letter; I, in; Gemel, doth 
the ſame with reſpect to Delet'; and the 


| obſervation holds in general throughout 


the ſeries. And as this is not the caſe 
with the letters of the other Eaſtern al- 
phabets, "whole terminations varied from 
the Hebrew, though they ſtill follow in 
the fame order without any ſuch reaſon 
for it (or any other reaſon that we know 
oute this ſingle eircumſtance is an argu- 
ment for the priority of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, above all others wWe are ac- 
quainted with, though it doth. not abſo- 
n den its ee 95 919 


\ bet the 5 Were 8 4 ne- 


ceſſity of altering the farms of the ori- 


ental letters, ſo. long as they retained 
their names, is clear from what hath 
been already ſaid. Let us now enquire 
hat method they purſued, to give theſe 

new characters a natural relation to What 
may ſtrictly be called the matres orationts, 
the elemental ound of d an which 
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1710} Ii} HI 14570 8 3110 De- 581 . 

: 3 * of, Halicarnaſſus 4 5 
ſcribẽd the Grecian manner of Pronounc- 
ing all che letfers of the alphabet, in his 
Treatiſe on the Compoſition of Words x, 
with: the utmoſt clearneſs 3 and his ac- 
count of the poſitions of the organs in 
their utterance anſwers," in moſtinſtances, 
0 nearly to the outlines of the letters 
theirſelves, that whoever is but mode- 
rately ſkilled in drawing can have very 

| little doubt of their being delineated 
from them, and defigned for their repre- 
ſentations. Theſe reſemblances, it is 
true, were leſs and leſs regarded, and 
'gradually” gow Bi fainter,” as the neceſſity 
ior attending to the tm diminiſhed, by the 
knowledge of alphabetic writing becom- 
ing common, and from the little care 
Which men of genius, in all ages after 
the general introduction f letters, have 


ett 


beſtowed upon this mechanic part, bf 
un Science. Vet Rill, b.covugh, of likeneſs 
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is to be traced out at preſent in the forms 
of fifteen letters of the twenty four; 
namely, Alpbæ, Beta, Eapfilun, Dſeta, 
Theta, Iota, Hef. Nu, Kl, O- mikron, 
Pi, Sigma,  U-pfilon,” Pbi, and O-mega, 
to eſtabliſſi the conjecture upon a tolerable 
foundation of probability with reſpect to 
theſe: Two of the remaining nine, 
namely, C Chi * and EV, are but i 

are 


Ds _ + The- powers of Chi and 5 are TI ly 
related, that, the figure of each might poſſibly be 
taken from the Samaritan letter *. which anſwered 
to the Hebrew 3, whoſe power, according to Bp. 
Walton; was either that of a ſimple or an ed 
K. I am nevertheleſs of opinion, that this re- 
ſemblance. of. the Grecian Kappa to the Samaritan 
Kep, 1 ſhould rather be conſidered as accidental; and 
that the ſtraight * and bending lines, which Lonſtituted 
the moſt antient form of the Greek K (at leaſt of 
the Etruſcan), were deſigned to ſhew the curuature 
ot he tongue, which is elevated into an arch, and 
3, 7 " þ againſt the roof of the mouth t A, in 
| order "to produce the power of this letter, he upper 
Nis kenesg he ſituation of the palate! The 
whole figure's being either ſupine, or erected, or re- 
verſed, or found in any other aukward ſituation, in- 
ſtead of being proſtrate, is no ſufficient objection to 
the likelihood of the conjecture. 
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marks of much later Greek extraction, 
inxented purely for the lake of ex pedi - 
tious writing; and for the reſt, which 
carried only fmple. ſounds, their pronun- 
ciation not being fo; gaſy to be. pointed 
out by any repreſentation, of the organs 


8. 4+ 


of ſpeech, the characters aſſigned to 


them were taken from the characters of 
the Eaſtern, alphabet, with very heels | 


variation. 


Without Finz ourſelves the trouble 


to conſider the weight of different autho- 
rities for the preciſe number of letters 5 


introduced at firſt by Cadmus; or at- 
tempting to account for the tranſpoſition 


of U-pilen i in the modern Greek alpha- 
bets; or at what time the Digamma of _ 
the Folians aſſumed the original place of 
the Hebrew. Vau, with the power of the 
conſonant V, or the Roman P; we ſhall 
take ĩt for granted, that the Greek alpha 5 
bet at firſt ended at I, and that it onꝰ. 
fiſted of twenty letters only, correſpond- 


ing i in their 1 8 to thoſe of the He- 
brew, 


je 
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brew; the Samaritan, and the Syriac let- 
ters placed befide them, in "the firſt 
Plate. It is reaſonable to believe, that 
the aſpirated Pi and Kappa (that is, S 
and X), were next added to this num- 
ber, after the invention of the vowel T, 


or A 7 which now fupplies the uſe | 


of the Vau, or conſonant V likewiſe”; 


and laſtly, that the double letters, ꝓ and 


Q, compleated the ume , po 


The firſt and fecond columns of 2 
ritan letters in this Plate are taken chiefly 


from the learned Dr. Gregory Shatp's 
Diſſertation on the Origin of Languages, 
to which the writer is indebted for ſeve- | 
ral of the foregoing obſervations, and the 
third from Biſhop Walton: : Which of 


the three was the moſt antient” 38"tab2" 
mitted to the reader; put it 18 evident the 


Greelts copied the chief tries of the 


few Cadmean letters they retained,” from 


the Clumin on the left hand. That t * l 
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Hebrew letters; &, f, 5, and , whoſe 
vocal pbwers are moſſ likely to be contro- 
verted, were vowels, and not conſonants, 
might be ſhoyen from tlie general ſuffrage 
of the beſt writers upon the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; and however the learned may 
ſometimes differ with regard to the pre- 
ciſe vocal powers of theſe letters in parti- 
cnlarn, Or thoſe of ſome conſonants, vet | 
the abſurd opinion was not. entertained, 
that the only letters truly vacal, in the 
Hebrew alphabet, were abſolutely mute, 
without the addition of other characters, 
till refinement, and myſtery, and diffi- 
culties of every kind were conſidered as 
inſeparable from an inſpired writing. 
And we may obſerve; .;concerhing; the 
whole ſeries of the Hebrew letters, that 
as the correſpondence 1 In, their , numeral 
powers. with the Greek letters, 1 ſhews hr 
Gree alphabet to, have been bortowed 
f from the Hebrews (for 1 no one can be ſo 
abſurd as to ſuppoſe the Hebrew alpha- 
bet was borrowed from the.C re ), Jo it 


| is high probable, . the Vocal powers 
1202920 10 79 vοff 
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of the Greek letters differed very little 
from the vocal powers of the Hebrew 
letters at the time of their traduction: 
and we may fairly preſume; in à matter 
of ſo little importance as the true pro- 
nunciation of a dead language, without 
having recourſe to the authority of Joſe- 
phus, or Origen, or Jerom (however 
reſpectable theſe names may be thought), 
that if we know the vocal powers of the 
Greek letters, of which there can be no 
reaſonable doubt, we are at the ſame time 
ſufficiently acquainted with the original 
vocal powers of the Hebrew, as they 
were pronounced before the changes they 
may have undergone ſince the N 


of en ar . 
HIND 4 ao. 12 57 / 1 


Ni 0 ot gel four-and- twenty characters 
as hath been aid,” it is conceived, 

Wok 4. 10 
1 at only even. ere copied: n the 


189790 ON T 
abet 
-edqis V 91421 L OL S442 45 2 271 [at 
- 31,91 SED 1 (Og Do b. 
: *'$ ng p- Ibn T Wc. Pitt. 
42700 W577 land Dr. rp's on the Original 


Powers of Letters. 
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alphabet of Cadmus, which ftill retain / 
ſome ſtrokes of their original forms; and 
that fifteen of the reſt were intended ta 
facilitate the ſtudy of letters, properly 16 
called, in oppoſition to ſymbols, by ex- 
hibiting a kind of images (if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion) of their vocal 

| ers, and rendering theſe in ſome 
meaſure the at pn of” our _ as well. 

as —— @. 


The ſeven letters whoſe original Ggures 
were retained by the Greeks with very 
little variation, | are theſe which fols 


low ; 


„ | 

Gamma, Delta, Zia, Kappa, Landa,” FI = 

T AH K At 1 ＋ 
C 

Oamma ls undoubtedly the seg wy 


| EY) 2013 1©9 Nn BY . 
Gemel or Gemla reve verſed.” Te h This Mi 


Delta. is the AIG: & Delet r 
— $6.14 al A. No. 0 1 


4 £1 7 T * 14 
144 4891 3 6 429 4 
* 


Eta 


$4 


. 
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- 
i $P: & £39 Ha 2 onde 


*s © 4 a 


than a an wy amongſt the Greeks, is- 


# 4 ” CAFES Oey 


* E-pfilon, which | ſucceeded | in. the Hare of * 
Hebrew n, was for ſome ages uſed: to expreſs both 
the long and ſhort ſound of the letter 2 amongſt the 


Greeks 5 and whilſt it continued to hold this doubt: 
power, their Eta preſerved its original ſound, Whien 


was only an aſpiration, like that of n in Hebrew, or 
the Samaritan H. But when in after-times the 
thought proper to give the power of the long e to the 
letter H (which later Grammarians might” conceive 
to have been its original | ſound, from the veſeinblanes 
it bears to two E's turned towards each other, (E 


the ſhort E was chen called E-l , in rene 


it, and it became neceſſary to add a neto character for 


the aſpirate, the form of which was borrowed from 
that of the Hebre\ (om DO 2. s Dif- 


** 18 a. n 


ſert. upop Fs $- p. 58 he amy 


In the Roman Ach H 1 its primitive 


44% * 


rt bound! of this Jetter, 


power ol a ſpirate « þ, and! E Wich 905 Rande 


indifferentiy for the long or th 
as it did at fir with the Gre 


; The füswes lä ere now * 
the Thebajc Tripods, mentioned in the fifth book of 


Herodotus, and td the Sigean Inſcription originally 
2 


ale 


2 


8 


þ * a 
995 ls 8 186 WW 


= — 


* 63 — 
— U AYꝛ2Z—ͤ—ͥ» x ĩ⅛ ( — PER op 
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evidently the Samaritan H Hit, as the 
leſſer 2 is the Hebrew aſpirate n. 
EE 0 Kappa 


| publiſhed by Dr. Chiſhul in his Aſiatic Antiquities ; 


copies of all which may be ſeen in the Firſt Volume 
of Dr, . 8 peer 


The * . ſo often quoted to aſcer- 
tain the forms of the antient Greek letters, is cut 
upon a block of marble nine feet long, and two feet 
ſquare, Which was the pillar of an Hermean ſtatue, 
and at preſent i is made uſe of for a ſeat before the door 
of 4 Greek church not far from the Sigean promon- 
tory. It is ſuppoſed to be conſiderably above two 
thouſand years old, for which, and its being a com- 


pleat ſpecimen of writing. RereoPrdw, it is chiefly, valu- 


able; ſince all it acquaints us with is, that one Pha- 
olticus;* to whom tlie ſtatue was erected, had pre- 


ſented a bowl and. fand,: with 4 ſtrainer, to the 
Publie/Halliof the city Sigeum, whoſe, fte was that 


of che s Fhich the lapp naw lies rat 11+ 
}, 
Thoſe who are the leaſt 2881224 =p + the 


| heathen rites of ſacrifice, are not to be informed, 


chat che bowl and ſtand here intended were a kind of 
tripod, ſerving as a moveable altar, the legs of which 


were ſocohtrived; as to a ppreach nearer, Uf t ſepa- 


rate further from ia Fon the niore tonvenic | 
ently receiving Yeſſelsof different fittes, © debt 


Igsules Nom ©} 13 To Si bs Te) 13112 4 373% ved? 121 * may 
; 2 | 1 3286 
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Kappa 1s no very diſtant reſemblance 
of the Samaritan Sf, i RE 


7 ela + is ahi Samaritan < Lemed 
erected. | 


Ro is their reverſed q Ris. ; And 


Tau borrows both its name and ſhape 
from in, a brand or hammer (which is 
the Samaritan form of it), and whoſe 
diſtant ſound very aptly k . 

panede of the Ae: * b 

Let ub now confider the eum ef the 
remaining fifteen letters, which.we ſunz 
poſe to haye been a new kind of picture 
writing ( ypc pins, in the ſtriẽt- 
eſt ſenſe); that ſerved to June out ſounds 
inſtead of things. 1 


Os, Sod? 
nene ei een e en 22d 
e ** ** b. bine: 8 2 bub Bas! These 
31 it gldrsvom g = tv. my bogins 


nende apathed idea of; their at fram 
a draught in Scacchi's Myrothecium; Which hes 
their form to have been extremely elegant z und we 
know that they were often Made of the 3 valuable 5 
materials. : 
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"Theſe fifteen letters confit of 


Six vowels. we, 
Four labials, 6, h, * p. 
Three linguals, 2, 0, „ 
And two dentals, E and o 0. 


To "EY with the vowels. Thee 
according to Dionyſius *, are all pro 
nounced by the diſpoſition of the lips 
only, without any movement of the 
tongue in utterance, the air collected in 
the trachæa being gently forced outward. 


. Alpha: Was pronounced with unt 
derable aperture af the mouth (avoyojotr 
d Siu en Hier )s and the air di- 
rectod againſt the Pala . Now 1 
TS! 2. Fro TEL] a; Jars could 


TEES 282 148 
— 
+ » 


. 3 7. | 2 © 5 t IN. k 9 41. 
fi * 2 75 — 1 
i Ses. vir. 9 5 


1 10 ren K . chat all the eln 
well as T, might very properly have been termed 


labials, although this. being morediſtingui ſuch, 
is the — — of them that 8 uſualln rak ed in 
this elaſs. egg, d rere dg, ry gr our-. 
Niers Th , 2:04 TH dated as alan bire., re 

" o 8x. . 4 dee ns. | vo 


8 5 4 
14 
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_ möfe ethaly reprefent the opening 
the lip Fin ' profile for "I purpoſe, 


ot 24 
ISS 


6 the irate of this letter EI 
intel out * 6 ee of. the tek; 
though this letter, as Well as no 
e was, afterwa rds erected for the 
fake of taking up. leſs room. Be 


oy % +» 


4 y "I 7 
o , 2 / 1 A 4 


Eypſilon is pronounced by a moderate 
aperture of the lips, the tongue being 
placed ſtraight out, ſo as to give the air, 
forced from the trachæa, a irtł paſſage, 
neither throwing it upwards or down- 
wards; and this poſition of the tongue, 
nearly at an equal diſtance from the roof 
and bottom of the mouth, was pointed 
out by the middle ſtroke in the center of 
the curved line, or betvycen the PRE. 
lines in the/ſquare kann 5 1 8 


1 1 > p "Rr g 4 Sh * 

4 1 LIT 194 U 21 y Rb Nis T4 ' * % n 4 * r 
| 4 14 guns 18 1 OW (3 4 30 , +.a8 1 71 28180 

3 S R 

7 1 f , 18 4 : 14 1 43 - 

\ 1 ; ; 4 > 1E il; * 19 — — 5 — 4 - — 
* , * N | 
31 8 : 4 * % * 


3390 — 945 44 

: 8 | 
0 3 Joa 
. 4 8 ET * * q = 1 * 
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Joa was reckoned the meaneſt of all 


che vowels, as it received no advantage or 


inereaſe of ſound from the lips, which 
were but juſt opened in the pronouncing 
of it, and were therefore charactered by 
a 3 ſtraight, horizontal line, which 
was afterwards erectedfor the reaſon above 
given.” 'Eoxore 0 Tavrw) o I, faith Diony- 


Fiat 1 i * A 


Fwy {app ereyapibor Te * 


910 al 841. 


1 | ; 
. . * x * ©", * 
RSS 2 . Nm” * * 4 3 
Mz 1 $4 1 » LA 832 bs . > T 1 " A 1 n 1 
2 : . * % * , A \ 7 p — 5 5 4 4 # A * — 89 , 
R x 1 5 
- % * " v7 * 4 7 v 67 bt a : * 


2 1 18 FI enetully: Abbwed to 


have borrowed its form from the poſition 


of” the lips in uttering N as to need no 
11130 — . Ol 


Hite ©, FOB 


6 — gp 


4 
* * K's we bai. Þ of 4 44 wh & ads hb 13 
F * \ 


b S 0. ies 


21 1 4 Y ö ; 21111 Jan rc! 12 1.5 * 4 
2 * iat 4 * a 4 4 | md! . 24 . ts. > ol. 
10115 2D cas 190 0 he 1% 2/7,9T100 2812 ve - 


4 Oalettss Sbſervezi — Onikepa;flood far the 
long and ſhort , and it appears from the 81 Sign 
inſcription, that it was uſed both for » ahd*u; as well 
as its own ſimple ſound : all which ſhews the cha- 
racter of d to have bez of later invention. — Quint. 
de Inſtitut. Orat. I. i. c. 7. dhuckf. Conn. vol, I, 
= 0% 4; 265, 8. 


- 
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Omega exhibited the. hollow of the 
i in profile, with the lips thruſt 
forward as, in {peaking rr 


iv. ar gd Sh, N. e w. oben 
2713; 3919525160655 wink! 7 big 41 10 
3 TIP. em ur 


"Tr alin am. ok; one of f the 
meaner vowels, . though ſuperior to ista. 
Its ſound was produced by a remarkable 
contraction of the lips, which choak - 
ed the voice, and rendered it weak and 
thin: epi yp aura ra xica, gc N 
1 mixeral, a0 gude EXTITTEL. & NN 
The form of this letter, therefore, Was: 
evidently a delineation of the lips in its 
utterance, which it was hardly poſſible 
to miſtake in its proper ſituation. It hath 
been obſerved before, that this letter is 
reckoned in the number of the /abiats, 
which come next under our conſideration; 
and its origine N has undergone little 
alteration. e 


* 
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The remaining conſonant labials are 
four; namely, Beta, Mu, Pi, and Phi; 
all ; whialr require the lips to be com- 
preſſed and thruſt forward in their utter- 
ance; and their reſpective characters are 
as ſimilar to each other, as it was con- 
ſiſtent with a neceſſary diſtinction to per- 
mit: which would hardly have been the 
caſe, had not the poſition of the organs 
in their pronunciation given the outlines 
of their forms. For theſe' the ſiighteſt 
ſketches wal be hints ſufficient. RS 


Bera was a en of che 3 
{ro in the n . N of the 


* 
1 * 
| ws. eco tio 
we 4 V.. 2 0 
5 ” „ # - N x OI 
5 Aa <1iti ds '\*z 7 44 11 
4 Ne 1 * — & 5 
* 
* > © 1 * =, $4 » . 
f ; *. i = 6 235; ” 
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271 
© gt . 
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k kth 
Ki 
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75 
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"FO © 55 rele 
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ae exhibited thein jprne 
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And Ph; was a drawing of the lips as 
they appear in front, which was erected 
* _ lake an taking hp leſs room. 


# . T2 Wo) 


„ Rethamd Ni may. be. conkidered both 
as palatines and lingualss. 


— 


- y - 
* * 94 99 Ll , / 4 : : 
” e +4 ** ö p — 
— 
of 
. — } — 8 4. | m * 
1 " La +. + 7 7 r — mM 


: Zela (the found of which ſeems to bo 


compounded of the ſounds of 8 and « *) is 


ne. by ng the tip -of the 
tongue 


* Dionyſius ſaith, the power of Z was com- 
pounded of the powers of „ and 3; but the diffi- 
culty of ſounding - before d, and o, according to 
the ſame author, being ſounded after a, in the dou- 
ble ſaund of E, and after v, in the double ſound of I, 
ſhould incline us rather to ſuſpect an error in the 


Text, and that ꝙ ought to be firſt heard in the pro- 


nuncliationl of this letter. The corruption of dye 
into 8 %% and of Nui 5 in 


changed Zeta into 75 which i is a double letter, com- 
pounded 


— 


& into ge, mentioned by 
Plato if. his Cratylus, ſeems to confirm this opinion. 
As the Greeks changed the Delta into „Zela, or &, fo 
the Romans, in many words derived from the Greek, 


— 
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tongue towards the roof of the mouth, | 
near the bottom of the gumz, and after. a 
ſhort, confinement. o of the air, letting a it paſs 
down. through the tecth. The. e 
of this letter, therefore, wag defigned- ed: to 
point out the poſition of the tongue in 
uttering it, the upper and lower ſtrokes 
delineating the roof and bottom of the 
mouth, and the oblique ſtroke, the ſitua- 
tion of the tongue; and that this was 
really intended, appeats highly probable 
from the ſimilar character given fo "the 
palatine © or lingual . 1 


11555 


* . 
11 'S 5 44»; V4 * : 
- I 


* 
* » 4 
N 
* 


the ſound of which is produced by 2 
ſimilar application of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth, the air in this caſe 


being, 


pounded of d and 2 oft. The affinity between 4 
and j appears from the pronunciation of j for a, and 

d for j, which are not uncommon. corruptions in 
ſome modern languages; as in juiy for duty, juce for 
dux, duice for juice, and, if Mr. Sharp is not miſe. 
taken, Diudice for Giudice, and Dulio for Giulio, at 
Venice. See his Eighth Letter from Italy. 


* 
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being driven, up through the noſtrils, in- 
ſtead of paſſing down through the teeth; 
and thus the ſame figure, erected for 
diſtinction - ſake, was truly characteriſtic 
of both letters, according to the old line, 


Zeta] ome fi ſurgat, erit nota que dicitur N. 


> fappiling; what is "TW advanced to hs 
OY we may conclude, that if the Zur 
hath been ſometimes found engraved, in 
antient inſcriptions, like an ma M of 
the muſicians, it muſt originally have 
| been owing to miſtake, ſince it can have 
no natural conneQion- with it * 


E 

or The ogly certain inſtance of Dſeta's bene writ- 
ten with the middle ſtroke perpendicular to the other. 
two, which the editor hath taken notice of, though 
it may be familiar to thoſe who are better verſed, in 
antfent Inſcriptions, is upon a medal ſtruck, a8 he. 
apprehends, upon the Relief of Cyzicum, by Timo-, 
theus. he letters are, 'EQTY KY CNN I Mogt⸗ 
faucon's Antiq. vol. ye in which th th he miſtake, of. 
the laſt letter of each word ſhews : a, want of accu-, 
racy REM favours what | is obſerved above. But as 


L | Ignorance 


— A — 7 a6a—e _ — 
2 
7 PPT — — 
3 * — —— — — , 


—ꝛ ä 
2 jg TE — b K 5 
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„eee vst 
Kern ble . ik dato phi 


ſubcd&ſd@3n® the per the® bie 


Kſemek, and the latter in the Plack "of 
woe 240 502. CJ 4810998 12 48 od 


1119 


x6 2 Hebrew ferin * Kfemek * 
was * 0h; eee & ene arc that of 


8 N trio: £17 SY Sin 


+ a5 $073 aa mitem d ric. 
N in | the infancy lof letters was. ai fruree-of 
many, graphical miſtakes at, firit, ſo caprice or care- 
lefſneſs would afterwards have. much the ſame effect, 
and Zere might abbſively atquire the forin'of ira #\e- 
7%; by which name ncłwithſtanding, and not by 
that of Zura, the imperfect character of x is always 
diſtinguiſhed as a muſical note. 

| Alypius et Gaudent. i in genere diatono. 


It is not cart to ref? the name of this letter 
with the form of it. vb ſignifies, Fulcrum. continuum, 
2 prop or ſupport, any thing upon which to reſt or 
lean, and is not uſed for the ſerpent in any paſſage 


that we know of; but, at the ſame time, it might 
not improperly be applied to the Scytale, common' in 
Africa and the Levant, ſo called from exureMn, bacu- 
Jus, its head and tail being nearly. of the ſame bigneſs. 
from whence Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes. that it was, in all 

my probability, 
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Sin [w], a tooth. The ſhape of the one 
called up the voice of the animal, which, 
in all probability, moſt nearly reſembled 


the original manner of pronouncing this. 
letter; and the name and ſhape of Sin 


were equivalent to calling it the roath- 
letter, which denoted and characteriſed 


its power. The Greeks, on the con- 
trary, gave a delineation of the organs to 
Kli, and the figure of the ſerpent to Sigma. 


The original form of Kſi, which is very 
little altered, we take to have been this, 
or ſomething like it : 

=] = 
in which the horizontal lines denote the 


lips, which are drawn aſunder without 
opening the jaw, and diſcover the teeth, 


marked out by the ſhorter line indented. 
VVV 


oratiabitify; be Aae 101 N I. ix. 
Martini tells us, that the Athenians fometimes uſed 
the a whoſe -ſniaHer figure is that of a ſerpent raiſed 


upon ita tail, E] i Head of Sigma. 


Græco-Phœnix ad Literam 2. 
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The lefſer ſigma [e] very nearly re- 
ſembles the Hebrew Semech ſb] re- 


verſed; and the greater, which was 


ſometimes written in the manner of the 


Roman C, was the ſerpent in its folds. 


It hath been affirmed by Tacitus and 
Pliny, that the Roman letters were the 


antient Greek ones. Now there can be 
little doubt that 8 * was taken from the 
figure of the ſerpent; and if what is 
aid of the connection which the preſent 
Greek characters have with the diſpoſi- 


tion of their reſpective organs in pronun- 
ciation be allowed, it will be found at 


5 


922 Sigma, in the inſcriptions given us by Dr; 
Shuckforth in the place above quoted, hath theſe- 
three ſeveral forms, 2, 2, $; the two firſt in the 
Sigean, and the laſt in thoſe of the Thebaic' Tripods, 
and the pillars of the Attic Herod, erected by that 
celebrated ſcholar to perpetuate what he ſuppeſed to 
haye been the forms of the antient Ionic characters. 


A very exact draught of theſe characters is glren us 


in a collection of letters by a young Painter in 
Italy, from the fragments of the pillars themſelves, 
which remained in the Farneſe Palace at Rome, in 


the year 1798. 
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leaſt as ſtriking, with regard to moſt of 
the Roman characters, which are ſaid to 
have been thoſe of the firſt Greek alpha- 


bet * communicated to the Etrurians by 
the Pelaſgi, upon their being driven out 
of Greece * the — +, 


The 


* Pliny, 1. vii. c. 56 and 58. Tacit, Ann. 1. xi. 


+ The Etruſcan alphabet ſeems to have been rudely 


copied from the Greek; but in what æra it was car- 


ried into Italy, it is preſumed, can no way be deter- 
mined with certainty, There are who ſuppoſe it to 
have been prior to the Pelaſgic, and that letters were 
originally communicated from Hetruria to the Gre- 
cians. Without engaging in a ſubject which requires 
the moſt extenſive knowledge of inſcriptions and 
chronology, let it only be obſerved of the #olic Di- 
gamma, which was one of the old Etruſcan cha- 
racters, that whether we ſuppoſe its power to have 
been the power of the Roman F (which differed little 


wean Ve), or the power of the Roman 


V, it ſhews the uſe of a: conſonant r not to have 


been unknown to the,antient; Greeks, as hath been 
before ohſet ved, But its formibeing that of à double 


Vaut {ors as, the Greeks called it, oO i it 


r acl ot baht 


4 
282 2 


* $ce Plate I, and Note, p. 3. 
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The only remaining letter to be taken 
notice of is Theta, or the aſpirated Tau, 
which was one of the later invention. ; 

and the form of this molt evidently ſhews 
the ſituation of the tongue, which is 
thruſt beyond the teeth in its pronunci- 
ation, the circle marking the diſcloſure 
of the lips. 


** 


It js eaſy to foreſee, that theſe reſem - 
blances will not appear through the 
medium of ſcholaſtic prejudice," whilſt 
others may aſcribe them to the ingenuity 


of chance; and, of courſe, that what 
hath been advanced concerning the prin- 


ciple upon which the Grecian letters are 

| Suppoſed 
might better have been termed than a i 
ſeems to determine its potuer to have been that of the 


Roman V, rather than F; the former of which was 


certainly pronounced, in general, like our Engliſn 


W, if we may judge by the Grecian manner of 


tranſpoſing it from the Roman characters into their 
own. 
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- ſuppoſed to have been formed, will in 
either caſe be looked upon as an imaginary 
_whim. The Editor will not undertake 
to defend it: as a whimfical conjecture, it 
may ſtill afford ſome entertainment. 

Better reaſons might perhaps be offered 
in its favour than what appear at preſent : 
but thoſe that are acquainted with the 
. conjectures of the learned Baxter * upon 
this ſubject, who hath found the figure 
of a ſheep in the Samaritan 9, and of 
Iſis and her fon Horus in N, with ſome 
other reſemblances nearly as wild, will 
not be diſpoſed to think it altogether fo 
extravagant. Be this as it may, extrava- 
gance (which is a term applied to any 
deviation from what is uſual) is No Crite- 
rion of falſhood, nor is that always the 
right road that is the moſt beaten. In 
the Editor's opinion, it was this very 
change of the characters, in conformity, 


Letter on the Antient Method of wilting | in 
Characters. 
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to the poſition of the organs in utterance 
(fo far as it was capable of being pointed 
cout), which enabled the Greeks to pro- 
pagate the art of literal knowledge, with 
more facility than other nations, amongſt 
themſelves. They who have never at- 
tempted to inſtruct others in this art, 
who were utterly unacquainted with let- 
ters in their younger days, can have no 
juſt idea of the difficulties that attend 
the taſk : and whoever would ſucceed in 
it, muſt make uſe of ſome method to 
point out the very i beginnings of the 
_ elemental ſounds, and teach his pupils to 
prepare their organs, and fix them ready 
for utterance, ' before the ſounds be per- 
mitted to burſt from their lips. This 
end was to be attained among the'Greeks 
by the ſtudy of the letters theirſelves, 
and muſt of courſe have very much con- 
"tributed to promote an accuracy of pro- 
nunciatien, as well as to facilitate the 
progreſs of alphabetic writing. 


The, | 
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The acuteneſs of this people in the 
advancement of the arts in general is uni- 
verſally allowed: but the ardour with 
which they applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of literal writing, and the improvement 
of their language, appears from hence, 
that it ſeems to have been brought nearly 
to perfection in the age of Homer; 
namely, within a ſpace not much exceed- 
ing a hundred-and-fixty years from the 
firſt introduction of letters into Greece, 


That Homer (whoſe name in Celtic is 
ſaid to mean the Bard or Man of Song) at 
leaſt took the idea of his works from for- 
mer traditional poems, is more than pro- 
blematical*; and it is thought from ſome 
internal proofs, that theſe were likewiſe 

H 2 Celtic 


Helene, the daughter of Muſæus, wrote a Poem 
of the Trojan War; and one Syagrus, mentioned 
by Ælian as the next Poet after Orpheus and Mu- 
ſæus, is ſaid to have exerciſed his OY upon the 
ſame ſubject, 
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Celtic. But in whatever language theſe 


memorial poems were compoſed, which 
Homer ſtyles the language of the Gods, 


and which we conceive to have been more 


ſuitable to the ſimplicity of manners in 


the Iliad and the Odyſſey, than the arti- 


ficial language of the Grecian bard (fet- 
tered as it is, moreover, with the chains 
'of a returning meaſure); it ſhould ſeem 


[that alphabetic writing was unknown at 


the time of the Trojan war, foraſmuch 
as no certain traces of it are to be met 
with either in the Iliad or Odyſley &. 
5 5 8 Now 


The only paſſage where alphabetic writing may 
be thought to have been intended, is in the ſtory of 
Bellerophon, who is deſcribed as carrying a ſealed 
tablet to Jobates containing an order for his own 
death. But it does not follow from the expreſſion of 
the Poet uſed upon this occaſion, that letters, pro- 
perly ſo called, were Written in it; fince the term 


onhara is at leaſt as applicable to ſome private marks or 


tokens, or to any kind of ſymbolic characters, as 
letters; and Cicero ſeems to have uſed the ſynonimous 
word nul for what we now call Cypher, in the 
32d Epiſtle of the xiiith Book to Atticus: Et quod 

: ad 
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| Now the concluſion of the expedition 
againſt Troy, according to the beſt con- 
jectures of chronologers (for nothing cer- 
tain can be had), was about 300 years 
before the age of Homer; but it was not 
till the ſixteenth year of the reign of 
David, that is, about 135 years after tho 
deſtruction of Troy (aceording to Le” 
Clerc, who follows Petavius), that Cad- 
mus, at the head of a colony of Phœni- 
cians who fled from the W arms 
E7 Hog ian Hi 


1 ” 


ad te de decem legatis ſcripſi, parum intellexti, credo, quia 
da onetrr ſcripſeram. But ſuppoſing alphabetic letters 
to have been intended by the ojuwrez avygu'iof Homer, 
the ſtory might be nothing more than a poetic fable, 
the incidents of which were taken from the real hiſ- 

tories of Joſeph and Uriah, the gallantry of David, 
his marriage with Michal, his baniſhment, Kc. con- 
fuſed accounts of which might have been brought into 
Greece by the Pheenicians- with the Hebrew letters. 
And what may incline.us rather to ſuſpect this fable of 
Bellerophon' was compoſed from ſome partioul ars of 

Jewiſh-hiſtory,-is his conqueſt of the Soly mil, a peo - 
ple who never exiſted but in imagination, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe them the inhabitants of Jeruſalea, She 


1 55 . _ b. Vi BN 4 
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of this monarch, carried alphabetic write 


ing into Greece, Newt, Chron. p. 12, 
13, 105. 


72 It muſt be allowed, that this is taking 
a diſputed point for granted, ſince it is 
not certain 4who the Cadmus was that in- 
troduced it. Thus much may at leaſt be 
fad, however, for the conjecture; That 
it is, perhaps, as well founded as many 
others upon this ſubject which have met 
with approbation from the learned. 


But 


Sir Iſaae Newton, whoſe opinion is here fol- 
lowed with reſpect to the different ages of Cadmus 
and of Homer, from what are fixt by other chreno-— 
logers, makes the Trojan war to have commenced 
long er the migration of the Phcenicians under 
Cadmus, and the introduction of letters into Greece; 
whereas it ſeems. moſt probably to have been carried 
on during the time of the Judges over Iſrael, whilſt 
the knowledge of an alphabetic character was con- 


ane within the nnn Joes: TT” 


Homer and Heſiod are in . 3 to have 


peen contem poraries ; they are eyen ſaid to have ſung 
8 together 


3 
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But whatever progreſs had been made 
by the Greeks in poliſhing their language 
E in 


together in Delos; and Herodotus in Euterpe tells 
us, that they lived only 400 years before his time: 
now Herodotus flouriſhed about 4.56 years before the 
Chriſtian zra, which brings the age of Homer to 
about 856 years before Chriſt. But we have a more 
authentic proof of the age of Heſiod from his Second 
Book of Works and Days, in which he directs the 
pruning of their vines in Boeotia to be begun upon 
the riſing of ArCturus at ſun-ſet, ſixty days after the 
winter ſolſtice; and again, all the grapes to be ga- 
thered, and their ſecond vintage ended, when the 
{fame ftar roſe at day-break : from which account of 


the heliacal riſing of this ſtar it follows, that Homer 


and Heſiod flouriſhed about 100 years after the death 
of Solomon, that is, 875 years before the Chriſtian 
era; 164 years after the introduction of letters into 
Greece by Cadmus; and about 309 years from the 
concluſion. of the war againſt Troy, as that event 
| 3s ſettled by Petavius, who places it in the time of 


the government of Jair, the Galeadite, over Iſrael, 


The reaſon of Sir Iſaac Newton's fixing the æra 
of the deſtruction of Troy after the age of Cadmus, 
was a full perſuaſion, that the expedition of the 

Argo- 
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in the days of Homer, the cultivation of 

the polite arts in after-=times, and eſpeci- 
* 7% ally 


Argonauts was not undertaken till upwards of 46 
years after the death of Solomon; whereas it was 
certain, that many of the ſons of the 8 
were captains at the ogy! of . 6d | Tf 

But the cachbriey upon which Sir Ifazc News: 
chiefly grounds his opinion of the æra of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, hath been ſhewn by many writers 
to be unſatisfaory, not only from the uncertainty of 
the author he hath quoted to eſtabliſh his fr prins 
ciple, but from the well-known ignorance of the 
Grecian aſtronomers even in after-times, whoſe ſkill 
went little farther than to fix the heliacal riſing or ſet- 
ting of a few ſtars, to ſerve the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture. Beſides this, it is not at all clear from Heftod's 
account of the four ages of the world, denominated 
from the value of different metals, and his concern 
for being born in that of iron, as he deſeribes them 
from the rogth line to the 180th of the firſt book, 
that this Poet lived only one age F about 30 or 40 
years after the Trojan war. This interpretation, 
with all due ſubmiſſion to ſo great an authority, 
ſeems ſtrangely forced, and by no means to be argueg 
from as an indiſputable fact. 


* Newton's Chron. p. 32. 
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ally their ſtrong attachment to the ſtudy 
of dere ene N che art of 
Writing 


The following Table hath the appearance of coming 
nearer the Chronological. Truth, which yet, perhaps, 
the more 7 er reader may ws ry ſufficient rea- 
_ to Pele: 2919 161 19 

ee ere N 
| Argonantic EN | 1214 Petav. 
| Concluſion of the Trojan war, 1184 Petav. 
David ſucceeds Saul. 1055 Petav. 


Phœnicians carry letters into Newton's Chron: 
Greece under, Cadmus, 1039% p- 106. 

lows, aſcends the, throne, 1015 Petav. 

Solomon dies, N SE 97 5 Petav. | 


Homer — Heſiod flouriſh, 875 Newt. Chr.p.95. 


We may obſerve from Heſiod's account of finiſh- 
ing the vintage when Arcturus roſe at day-break, 
Which ſhews the grapes in Greece to have been ripe 
while the ſun was paſſing through the conſtellation 
called Erigone, that this imaginary daughter of | /ca- 
rius was nothing more than a Hebrew term for the 
buſineſs of the ſeaſon, from In, to cut off, and 22y, 
the grapes; i. e. Erigoneb, only leaving out the 
letter b, to give the name a Grecian termination. 
The myſtery of Bacchus under the caniſter of grapes 
needs no clearer explanation, and was undoubtedly a 
fable of the later Creeks, whether the more Eaftern 
people gave this name to the conſtellation Virgo 
ar not. | | | 1 5 8 
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writing more particularly to the improve 
ment of the underſtanding, ſtill enriched 
it more, and opened all the treaſures of 
the Sciences. The victories they obtained 
over the reſt of mankind in this reſpect 
kept pace with all their other conqueſts, 
and prepared the way for true Religion by 
holding up the light of Reaſon, and dart- 
ing through that cloud of Ignorance 
which long. had overſpread the Eaſtern 
regions. The Grecian language gained 
the univerſal admiration of the learned; 
it ſubdued their "IE ee uy | 
laſt, | 


Intulit agreſti Lagos 
F rom hence, as from another center, 
the rays of Science ſhot into the Weſtern 
world; and the barbarous nations who 
penetrated. into Italy towards the cloſe of 
the Roman empire, carried arts and learn 
ing back into the North * *. 


Thus 


* „The Runie Alphabet is thought by ſome to 
kaye been original, from the order and paucity of its 
letters 3 
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Thus the virtues and the vices of men, 
their proſperity and adverſity, alike con- 
tributed to bring about the purpoſes of 
God ; and he ſeems in a peculiar manner 

to 


letters; but the forms of the following characters: 
P. A, R. I, N. = Ra I. that is Fei, Oys, 
Ridbur, Jis, Sel, Tyr, Biarkan, and Lagur, ſeem 
to evince this to be a miſtake. The firſt of theſe 
is a rude imitation of the Roman F, with the ſame 
vocal power; the ſecond is an inverted Digamma, 
(as it was propoſed by the emperor Claudius) with 
the power of the Roman V, that is, of ov or W; 
the third is evidently the Roman R, with the ſame 
vocal power; as is preciſely is the Roman I ; Sol 
is a reſemblance of the Sigean Sigma, with the ſame 
power ; Tyr is certainly an imitation of the Grecian 
tau, or Roman T, which was borrowed from the 
Samaritan form of this letter, Biarkan is evidently 
zeta, or the Roman B; and Lagur appears to have 
been taken from the Grecian lama, as we ſometimes 
ſee it, which was borrowed likewiſe from the Sama- 
ritan C. If thefe letters were not introduced into 
the North by ſome of thoſe who invaded the Roman 
Empire; however uncertain we are with reſpect to 
the time of their introduction there; we may reaſon- 
ably conclude, that they were carried by that ſavage 
people from the borders of Aſia, in an earlier age; 
but theſe reſemblances ſufficiently evidence that they 
were copies. | 
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to have raiſed up this extraordinary peo- 
ple, to have inſpired them with a love of 
Freedom, and maintained their independ- 
ance for a time, in order to form a lan- 
guage fit for the conveyance of Divine 
Truths *, which continues by its ſweet- 
neſs to allure men to the ſtudy of it, and, 


as it is no longer in danger of being cor- 


rußted 


* The Grecian common-wealths, faith the learned 
author of Hermes, whilſt they maintained their 
liberty, were the moſt heroic confederacy that ever 
exiſted; they were the politeſt, the braveſt, and the 
wiſeſt of men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more 
than a century they became ſuch ſtateſmen, Warriors, 
orators, hiſtorians, poets, critics, painters, ſculp- 
tors, architects, and, laſt of all, philoſophers, that 
one can hardly help conſidering that golden period as 
a providential event, in honour, of human nature, 
to ſhew to what perfection the ſpecies might aſcend. 
Now the language of the Greeks was truly like 
themſelves; it was conformable to their tranſcendent 


genius: where matter ſo abounded, words followed 


of courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in every kind as the 
ideas for which they ſtood: and hence, it follows, 
there was not a ſubject to be found, which could not 
with propriety be I in Greek. — Hermes, 


p · 1292 
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rupted in itſelf +, will preſerve hm like- 
wiſe uncorrupted to the conſummation 


of all things. 


In this view we may conſider the diſ- 
covery of alphabetic writing, not only as 
intended to ſweeten life by an enlargement 
of its ſocial pleaſures ; to ſoften the rigours 
of abſence, and connect the inhabitants 
of diſtant countries; or, what is ſtill a 


nobler idea, to defeat the malice of Time 
by uniting the wiſdom and diſcoveries of 
which 


+ The wiſdom of Divine Providence is not leſs 
.. conſpicuous in that wretched ſtate of ſubjection to 
which the Greeks are now reduced, than in their 

former exaltation ; ſince by this event the language 
of their anceſtors, after continuing a living language, 
with little variation, near two thouſand years (a 
circumſtance not far ſhort of miraculous), is now ſo 
abſolutely dead, that the vulgar dialect of modern 
Greece is ſaid to be as diſtant from it as the Ruſſian. 
It was thus the Hebrew ceaſed to be a living language 
about four hundred years before our Saviour, when 
God thought proper to cloſe the ſacred canon of the 
Old Teftament, and to ſeal up the Viſion and Pro- 
phecy with the preaching of Malachi, 
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diſtant ages, and piving us a familiar 
converſe with the dead ; but principally 
to cafry on the grand ſclleine of Provi- 
dence. in conducting the whole race of 


ſinful man from the darkneſs of Error 


into the light of Truth, and to bring him 
into a union with Gop, 
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I. we may be allowed to gue/s at the ſubject of the 
Inſcription in this Third Plate from the figures thus 
rudely ſketched upon the ſame Table, without the 
imputation of giving an unwarrantable indulgence to 
Imagination, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe it one of the 
facred Hymns of Iſis, who was worſhipped as the 
- plaſtic ' mother of the univerſe. To her bounty in 
the direction of the ſeaſons the Agyptians thought 
the earth | indebted for its fertility, and Man, with 
all the animals upon its ſurface, and the fowls of 
heaven, to be nouriſhed and ſupported, Thus much 
might be pointed out by the three ſymbolic figures; that 
equality which is obſerved in the length of the ap- 
parent literal lines here divided into columns (which 
would have been unneceſſary in proſe), ſeems to im- 
ply ſome kind of a poetic meaſure ; and we know 
that the Ægyptian Priefts pretended to have preſerved 
many compoſitions of this ſort, which the Goddeſs 
had delivered for the ritual of her own worſhip, 
Theſe were called, The Songs or Poems of Iſis; and 
this may probably be the only one of them remain- 
ing: but we almoſt deſpair of ſeeing this ſpecimen 


of the poctic genius of Ægypt (if it be ſuch) ever 


explained, ſince it is moſt likely written with a mix- 


ture of the hierogrammatic characters; which being 
invented 
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invented to conceal, were farther removed from com- 
mon apprehenſion, than their ordinary metaphorical 
| hieroglyphics--and, perhaps; are only arbitrary marks 
to denote the /ymbols even of ſymbols. The Figures were 
a leſſon to the vulgar ; they could in ſome degree read 
and underftand ; whilſt the other part of the inſerip- 
tion was intelligible to the Prieits alone; a memo- 
rial of ſome particular ſervice in the worſhip of their 
imaginafy Deity." Other, ideas of the religious 
Faith of the Egyptians, than thoſe abovementioned, 
were probably intended by the common hieroglyphic 
figures, with the ſeaſon when theſe rites were to be 
celebrated; and it may be ſuppoſed. that an enlarge- 
ment upon ſuch ideas thus hinted in general, had no 
Inconſiderable ſhate in che e of W 
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I T hath been objected to the Divine 
Inſpiration of Alphabetic Writing at 
the delivery of the Law, that Moſes 
himſelf appeals to an antient book of 
the Wars of the Lord *. What this 
book was, hath been matter of debate 
amongſt the, commentators ; but ſince 
we know no wars to which this title 
could ſo juſtly be attributed, as thoſe in 
which the Iſraelites were engaged to 
expel the uſurpers of the rights of othie 
and extirpate the enemies of his reli» 


* Numb. xxi. 14. 
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gion * : and have, moreover, the autho- 
5 rity of Säcted Seribtutes, that the war 
| TO the Amalekites inf Particular, Was 
95 e called the war of Gon againſt 


> 2 + A. 


3 Amalek ; we might juſtly doubt of its pri- 


241113 


ority to the age of Moſes, were there no 
ſtronger reaſons to be brought againſt it. 
But the following circumſtances ſeem to 
eyince it to have been no ather thap a 

general account of the Iſrgelitiſn expe- 
ditions againſt the inhabitants of Canaan, 
+ Which Was begun by * and Nas 


*% £4 * 


bock that bears his, name at preſent 7 8 


; 041 10 410 nth 3191 11 


F irſt, becauſe the book 01 che Wars of 
N Bons. 18 — mentioned * Moſes as 
2 as ot; to Soy ee rben 


a * The —— part of 25 lab Lac of Paleſtine, 
2 tue time of the Ictaelite invaſion, Were not de- 
bench "from its Hiſt polleflors; but a [ſavage race of 
-Fyraars; whd had driven Gut or extirpated the ori- 


—ginal oners, in oppoſition to an appointment of 
Jod; and having thus far acted as the miniſtérs of 
py "This vengeance, and "filled up the meaſure of their 
own iniquities, were juitly/deomed to ſuffer what 


they had inflicted upon others. 
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then actually written, but as one deſigned 
to be compiled bereafter ; ; foraſmuch as 
the word D which we. tranſlate in 
the paſt. time, . If x5 ſaid in the book of 
ee the Wars c of the Lord,” &c. ought to 


haye been rendered in the ful uture time, 
17 75 it ſhall. be ſaid.” ” | 


And Secondly, becauſe tlie aint to 
ä be recorded 1 in this book were, the mira- 
culous paſſage through the Red Sea (in 


Which Jehovah Was particularly ſtyled 
the Champ ion of the Iſraelites), and the 


"paſſage er Arnon; but the record of 
theſe actions could not have preceded the 
actions theirſelves. 


A ſimilar objection is ; whe Hom! the 
| er verſe of the tenth chapter of 
the book of Joſhua, in which there is an 


appeal to the Book of Jaſher. And here, 


10 to paſs by what is evident, that the action 
_ likewiſe faid to be recorded in this hook, 
= Was oF e | of the Gibotiites Tome 
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time. > after the death of Moſes ; it is ſub⸗ 
mitted to the learned in the Hebrew 
language, whether Win 7d may not 


ſignify any true, authentic memorial 


whatever, and may therefore very reaſon- 
ably be, underſtood of the original copy 
of... the, book of Joſhua, or of the Sacred 


Scriptures, in general. This opinion is 
ſupported by the Septuagint Tranſlation, 
in the eighteenth verſe of the ſirſt chap- 
ter of the ſecond book of Samuel, where 
Wm is rendered by the adjective uboot, 7 
int v Gh vd ebous, in the uncorrupted 
Record; and the Chaldee * Paraphraſt 
expreſsly calls the book of Jalher, The 
6520 K Wen Law. 


Te m yeh be perbest de diet: hae the 
coneluſion of the thirteenth te of the 
e 11. HH 10 


» 17 | } > 3 4 1 #4 7 * 1 


* 2 2 SEE 1 341 1141 95 F ? 
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| Joſhua, nc TY N ei! row 

; Al 

N. B. The book of Jaber eee ig e 
Septuagint tranſlation of the tenth chapter of the 
book of Joſhua, though the paſſage occurs in all 


the other verſions of it. 
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tenth chapter of Tolbus, So the fun froad 
ill in the ig 'of heaven, Wen) appears 
to be a *y#otation” from the book ef 
Jaſher: The conſtruction of the period, 
however, doth not neceffarily require 
theſe words to be taken as ſueh; but 
granting them to have been a quotation, 
we might very fairly underſtand tie book 
of Jaſher, which the Syriac verſion in 
this place ſtyles the book of Canticles x, 
to have been a collection of memorial 
odes: continued from their firſt ſong of 
trio ph: over the /Egyptians,' in a re- 


1 3 * 3 


+ * the parallel [rallies of the facond "book of | 


Samuel, chap. i. ver. 18th, the Syriac verſion is 
bexeper aſhir, which is literally, in the book of ſong. Tt 
ſeems therefore highly probable that the author of it 
read n; in both theſe places of the Hebrew. copy, 
inſtead of Wn, and this may poſſibly hereafter appear 
to be the reading of the beſt MSS. The repetition 
of memorial ſongs, which were written in a noble 
ſtrain of piety, tended greatly to eſtabliſh the mora- 
lity, as well as faith of the Iſraelites ; and moſt 
likely made a part of their public ſervice, ag well as 
of their e education and amuſement, 
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| gular ſucceſſion, to the death of Joſhua 5 
and moſt probably to that of David; 
and, that „this line of 4 memorial 
ode upon their victory over the Amo- 
rites at Gibeon, Was added by the 
tranſcriber of the ſacred writinge, with 
his remark from whence it was taken. 
1 85 in his account of this 
victory 4. when he mentions the 
ſun's; ſtanding ſtill, appeals for the 
truth of his relation to certain records 
that were preſerved in the Temple: 
qed rat fs Twp EY Erhiyan wv 10 Iepa affe rov. 
But if by the writings faid to have 
been, thus preferved in the Temple, he 
did not mean the facred books their- 
ſelves (and his veracity could be de- 
pended on), it is not improbable, that 
he refers to a collection of ſuch hiſ- 
torical ſongs, as we preſume the book 


of Jaſher to have confiſted of. The ode 
of 


1 Antiq. lib, v. e, 2. 
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of Jamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 


which. Was led The Bow, is ſaid to 


have been written in the book of Jaſher, 

and. appointed for the uſe of the children 
of Judah + and there is ſome reaſon to 
believe, Kh part of our collection of the 
Pſalms might be copied from this very 


book. 


The Reader will determine for int 
ſelf; but upon any of the ſuppoſitions 
above given, the mention of 4 he book of 
the wars of the Lord, and The book of 


Jaſber, is no ſufficient objection to the 


conjecture, that Alphabetic Writing was 
unknown in the world, till it pleaſed 
God to inſpire the idea, at the coming- 
out of Ægypt, to put a ſtop to the in- 
creaſe of that ſpecies of idolatry, which 
aroſe from an abuſe of their Hmbolic 


characters. ; 
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One obſervation more may be added, 
Ke ſhould have been ifſerted in ano- 
ther lace, Had it occurred ſooner. It 
hath been aſſumed *, upon the authority 
= 'of Disnyfius' the Grammarian, that: the 
by number of elemental: ſounds was 
not to be aſcertained, even ſo long after 
the invention of Letters as the Auguſ- 
tan age; from whence the almoſt abſo- 
dete impoſſibility of the diſcovery” of 
Alphabetic Writing, by the unaſſiſted 
Powers of human wit, is argued a Pri- 
ori: but it ought to have been men- 
tioned, that ſince we know the Hebrew 
En ouage was compleat before the time 
a8 of "Mo . (in fo far as accidental \ vari- 
atlons or inflections were concerned; ;) ſo, 
many of the emental ſounds might often 
have occurred to the offeryation of a 
genius fo tranſcendent as his. Thoſe 
; elements E- mean, are what we call the 


| ; ſervile. letters, as e to radical; 
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all which are to be met with, fngly- 
added to original terms. Thus to na (he 
delivered); the elemental ſound of x 
was prefixed, to denote the fitſt perſon 
future in its paſſive ſignification, I all 
be delivered; 2 prefixed to an original 
word, was the prepoſition: in, with, by, 
&c. and in like manner he might ſepa- 
rate the powers of 7, „ „ 3, > 
U, and h, from the radical words, to 
which they are occafionally joined, in 
the conſtruction of this language; and 
if Alphabetic Writing was the effort of 
* he Prophet's own mind, his obſerya- 
tion. of the ſeparate. powers. of theſe 
additional ſounds, was, in all likelihood, , 
the firſt ſtep upon which he. raiſed 
himſelf to diſcover the ether elemental 
powers for the framing of an e 


A critical acquaintance ok the ori- 
ental languages in general, is requiſite 
to determine whether theſe diſtinctions 


of the ſervile letters, are peculiarly ob- 
ſervable 


* 
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ſervable 5 the Hebrew language above 
others; ow far the ſimplicity of 


ſuch —— tend to ſhow the pro- 
bability of its being the Primeval = 


A 


guage, of .mapkind, is a ſubject not un- 


worthy an enquiry. 
The Editor ſuſpects that this remark 


may afterwards be brought to favour 


the opinion of an earlier Origin of Let- 


ters than hath been ſuppoſed. Nothing 
is affirmed with certainty. It would be 


a. pleaſure to him to receive any new 
lights upon the ſubject, which thoſe of 
better Learning may think proper to af- 


ford; and to acknowledge his miſtakes, 


* 


Should this little Eflay merit their at- 
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The Converſati on between Queen | Elizabeth and 
Dr. Symſon, Dean of her Majeſty's Chapel, 
on the Subjeft of Pictures of the Supreme 
Being, Saints, Angels, &c. being allowed. 
in Churches or Chapels. —Referred to in 
Page 52 of this Work. 


Tu E Dean, having gotten from a foreigner ſe- 
veral fine Cuts and Pictures, repreſenting the ſtories 
and paſſions of the Saints and Martyrs, had placed 
them againſt the epiſtles and goſpels of their feſtivals 
in a Common-Prayer Book. And this book he had 
cauſed to be richly bound, and laid on the cuſhion. 
for the Queen's uſe, in the place where ſhe common- 
ly fat; intending it for a new-year's gift to her Ma- 
jeſty, and thinking to have pleaſed her fancy there- 
with. But it had not that effect, but the contrary, 
For ſhe conſidered how this varied from her late open 
injunctions and proclamatians againſt the ſuperſtiti- 
aus uſe of Images in Churches, and for the taking 

8 away 
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G 
away all ſuch Reliques of Popery. When ſhe came 
to her place ſhe opened the; book, and peruſed it, and 
ſaw the Pfetures; but frowned and hluſhed: and 
thin ſhut it, (of which ſeveral took notice) and 
calling the verger, bad him bring her the old book, 
wherein ſhe was formerly want to read. After ſers. 
mon, whereas ſhe was wont to get immediately on 
horſeback, or into her chariot, ſhe | went, ſtrait to 
the veſtry, and applying herſelf to the n. thus 


ſhe ſpoke to him Y; 
©. Mr. Dean, How came it to 58 that anew 


Service-Book was placed on my cuſhion? 
To which the Dean anſwered, 
D. May it pleaſe your Aue, I cauſed it ebe 


6) 


placed there. | 
Then ſaid the Queen. dei 140 39Ns 
2. Wheretore did you ſo? 8 
9. Fo preſent your TONY with-a W 
i820. ue 11 n „ ns e 
2 You could never 3 abe A worſe; . 2 
D. Why fo, madam? 118 h 4 


FR You know have an averkofile to nue, e 
Images and Pictures of this kind. BE 
D. Wherein is the ne ay, * 8 


Majeſty: ? zd no 2045.06 eise! 
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2 In the Cuts reſembling Angels and Safjits" 1 
nay groſſer TER Piturty reg the Blef- 


ſed Trinity. 

D. I meant no harm: nor did T think it would 
offend your _ when f intended 1 it for « new- 
Hear s gift. 

2. You muſt needs be Mochte d. Wen! _ 105 


forgot our proclamation againſt Images, Pictures and 


Romiſh Reliques in the churches | ? Was it not read 
4 « &t ” 


in your deanry ? 


D. It was read. But be your Majeſty affured, I 


meant no harm, when I cauſed the cuts to be bound 
with the Service-book. "IR re N 


D. You muſt needs be very 3 to as this 


may 4 


after our prohibition of them, 
D. It being my isnorance, your Majeſty may the 
better pardon me. : 
9. I am ſorry for it ; yet glad to hear it was 2 
ignorance, rather than your opinion. | 
D. Be your Majeſty aſſured, it was my ignorance. 
9. If ſo, Mr, Dean, God grant you his ſpirit, 
and more wiſdom for the future. 


D. Amen,.I pray God. h 244 5 a9 
©. I pray, Mr. Dean, how came you by theſe. 
Pictures? Who engraved them ? 


D. I 


9 Retr VELA ARG OR oY 1 — 
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D. I. know not who mm them. I bought 


1 f ; ATE 

2. From whom bought you them? 

D. Fram, a German. , I 

S. It is well it Was from a Aranger. Had it been 
any of our ſubjects, we ſhould have queſtioned the 
age Pray let no more of theſe miſtakes, or of 
this kind, be committed within the churches of our 
realm for the future, 

D. There ſhall not. 

This matter-occaſioned all the ans; in nnd! about 
London, and the church-wardens of each pariſh, to 
ſearch their churches and chapels; and cauſed them 
to waſh out of the walls all paintings that ſeemed 
to be Romih and. idolatrous ; 3 and in lieu thereof 
ſuitable texts taken out of che ; Holy Scriptures to be 


written, 
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:< ET our 1 be 1 the benevolent wig, 

bo giveth fodder to the cattle,” N 
Aud nouriſbeth the fowls of heaven,” | EN | 

+ ber command the N orth-wind Howzth, 

The clouds pour dawn rain 

Upon the mountains of A thiapia,. 
They ſcatter plenty thro the land uf Agypt. 


hat time the hawk flieth toward the South, 
Her "veſſel Pall be. Filled, it ſpall — 89} 


Lig 


dye 
— 


” 
— 


8 WL be Banana and rhe Lotus Hall Blo Nu. 

Tes. our ſong be of the benevolent Lis! 

" The earth is full of her goodneſs, "TOY 

And all the elements rejoice. 

She condeſcended to abide with men; 

She filleth our ſouls with wiſdom ; 

Though connected with a mortal body, 

They ſhall be exalted in ber preſence, 

F their contemplations riſe above the World. 
Let our ſong be of the benevolent Ifis ! 

Her bounty, covers the earth, 

Iler goodneſs is in the clouds. 
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